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A LEGEND OF THE “ ROCK.” 
I. 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman’s whole existence. 
Byron. 


In the earlier part of the present century, perhaps there was 
not a more popular officer in His Majesty’s brigade of Guards 
than Ashton Keynes, young, handsome, and a cadet of one of 
the noblest historical houses of England. Fortune seemed to 
smile upon him her most lavish favours, and nothing appeared 
wanting to insure his success in life. I think it would * im- 
possible to define what Ashton Keynes’ idea of the phrase ‘suc- 
cess” would be. The pet of fortune from his cradle, there seemed 
nothing left for him to strive for in the world’s race. Other 
men might jostle each other in the struggle for wealth, honour, 
position, power, or whatever chimera might serve them as a goal, 
but he seemed to move calmly along, without any of the feverish, 
restless anxiety which marks men who have an end to reach, or 
an aim in view. Qne glorious night in June, in the height of the 
London season, a house in Park-lane was to be seen one blaze of 
light from every window. The loud strains of a valse came 
pealing from the lace-draped casements, ever and anon sinking 
into the most soft, seductive strains. Two figures might have 
been observed on the flower-decked balcony, half concealed by 
the shadows thrown by the moon from the heavy stone balus- 
trade. Venus herself, when she sprang from the foam of the 
ocean, was not more gorgeous in her loveliness than the white- 
draped, golden-haired girl who stood gazing at the calm, blue 
heavens, whose azure tint her own lustrous orbs seemed to have 
caught. The sheen of diamonds glistened brightly around her 
white neck, which was suffused ever and anon with a tinge of 
crimson, like the ebbing and flowing of the tide, at the passionate 
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words of her cavalier. A perfect type of manly beauty was the 
Adonis by her side, tall, well-proportioned, with clustering auburn 
curls, and dark brown liquid eyes ; a complexion rather too pink- 
and-white for the taste of his own sex, but completing a tout 
ensemble, which made him par excellence the beau ideal of a 
“‘Jadies’ darling.” The lady was Maud Ashton. Her lover, 
Ashton Keynes. 

“‘ Maud, dearest Maud,” whispered he, ‘‘’tis a passing strange 
fancy has come over me; but promise this, if ever you should hear 
the rude world link my name with dishonour you will not believe 
it, and I care not if all the calumnies that hell eyer breathed 
were poured in relentless fury on my head.”’ 

‘¢ Ashton!” cried Maud, “ sooner would I believe that Heaven’s 
mercies had a limit than one foul taint breathed against your 
name.” 

* Maud, my darling, I am content.”’ 

One long clinging kiss sealed their love and trust in each other, 
and arm-in-arm they returned to the ball-room, and were soon 
mingling in the giddy throng. 

Ashton’s spirits seemed perfectly ungovernable, and formed a 
strange contrast to the gloom which seemed to hang over him 
the early part of the mght. Maud appeared rather pale and 
dejected, but this was ascribed to the fatigue of the London 
season ; and, yielding to her father’s importunities, she retired 
for the night. 

Arrived in her own apartment, Ashton’s words came back to 
her with a double force ; and unable to control her feelings any 
longer, she threw herself in a passionate burst of weeping on her 
couch. Meanwhile, his load-star having gone, Ashton Keynes 
made his devoirs to his host, and descended into the hall prepa- 
ratory to taking his departure. Just as he was about to emerge 
from the portal a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a voice 
shouted in his ear : 

“ Hallo, Keynes, old fellow! What are you going off in this 
fashion for? Going to turn ‘good boy,’ and going to bed? 
Hang it, come down to Crockford’s, and give me my revenge 
for last night’s black and red.” 

Ashton started, for albeit the manner of his friend was so 
hearty, there was something in the twinkle of his small black 
eyes that belied the frankness and bonhomie he assumed. He 
gave his unwilling assent, and the pair stepped into a small dark- 
green brougham with a high-stepping horse, belonging to Plan- 
tagenet Levy, for such was the name of his friend and brother 
officer, and were driven off to St. James’s-street. 

Levy’s father was of Hebrew extraction, and having been of 
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chien service to divers noble lords, they rewarded his exer- 
tions for them by getting his son into a crack regiment. The 
love of oe was not at all extinguished in the breast of 
Plantagenet by his military avocations; and there were few of 
his brother officers who assisted at the elder Levy’s sumptuous 
entertainments in Portland-place, who had not got their names 
affixed to sundry mystic documents in that worthy gentleman’s 
strong box in Jermyn-street. Arrived at Crockford’s, Levy 
dismissed his brougham, and the two entered. All that wealth 
could furnish, or that the most curious fancy could suggest, was 
crowded into this fane of Mammon. 

Half the notabilities and dandies of London were either sitting 
or lounging on the green velvet sofas which lined the walls of 
the “ salle de conversation.” A distant vista showed tables laden 
with the most gorgeous plate, and spread with the choicest 
viands. Buffets covered with the most tempting and delicious 
wines of all countries, sparkling nectar from the far-famed 
Champagne mingling with the luscious juices of Spain. Two 
green-baize doors in the centre of the salle opened noiselessly on 
their well-oiled hinges to admit our two Guardsmen, who were 
silently welcomed by the sable-attired genii of the place. A 
strong light was thrown down on the “‘ Board of Green Cloth” by 
shaded lamps suspended from the ceiling, and the croupiers were 
busily engaged in raking the heaps of shining coin strewn on the 
table before calling another main. 

Visions of Maud, in all her beauty and loveliness, were still 
flitting across Ashton’s eyes. Her coral lips seemed yet to press his 
own, and he felt all the Eiysium of knowing that he was loved 
even as he loved. Levy began to rally him on his preoccupied- 
ness, and laughingly asked him what fair damsel had enslaved 
him. Ashton blushed deep red at this last sally, and Levy saw 
that his shaft had gone home. One passion had hitherto animated 
Levy, the “ green-eyed monster”’ jealousy. He too loved Maud 
Ashton. But he had heard their murmured love vows on the 
balcony that night, and all minor emotions in his heart were 
merged into the one fell passion, stronger than death—Revenge ! 

It was no part of Levy’s policy to break with Ashton Keynes, 
No! the blow from behind was surer and more certain. Revenge 
must be made very sweet. The mask of pretended friendship 
could best accomplish this, and Plantagenet Levy, like an 
accomplished diplomatist as he was, laid his plans in obscurity. 
Ashton Keynes must be got out of the country. He would be 
here to poison Maud’s mind against him, produce estrangement, 


and finally, oh! delicious happiness, bear off the beauteous prize 


himself ! 
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Ashton was fortunate in the dice he threw, and left Crock- 
ford’s richer by a few hundreds, He and Levy supped together 
before “1p for the night, or rather morning, and parted 
seomingly the best of friends. Our scheming militaire hurried 
off to t . paternal mansion the first thing after parade the next 
morning to communicate his plans to that celebrated financier— 
his papa. That personage had but one object in life, the advance- 
ment of his only son. Money he could give him, but his heart's 
wish was to see him established firmly “amongst the territorial 
families of Great Britain. Plantagenet confided to him his 

assion for Miss Ashton, told him also of his rival, and explained 
to him that he could have no hopes of success while Ashton 
Keynes was in the kingdom. 

ise Michael Levy saw at a glance what course his son 
wished him to pursue, and departed for his office with the amiable 
resolve of “ putting the screw” on our hero. 

Ashton’s affairs stood thus: placed in an expensive regiment 
before he was of age, he borrowed largely of Baron Levy on his 
paternal estates, and had also by his advice embarked in various 
unsuccessful speculations. On attaining his majority his income 
was one-third less than he anticipated, ‘and continuing to live at 
the same rate he had intrenched largely on his capital. His 
estates were heavily mortgaged to the Levys, who had taken 
care that up to the present time he should have plenty of ready 
money. or some time past ominous-looking epistles had 
crowded his writing-table, but his friend Levy had alw ays found 
means to allay the importunities of their senders ; but now they 
were getting very clamorous, and amongst others there lay a 
very august “epistie from the baron himself. 

Plantagenet found his friend gazing ruthfully at his corre- 
spondence a morning or two after their meeting at Crockford’s, 
and affecting to take no notice of the cause, rallied him on his 
morose appearance. Ashton replied by showing his friend his 
letters, reserving for the last that of the baron himself. He 
showed great want of penetration in divining the epistlie, con- 
sidering he had dictated it himself a few hours previously. 
He exclaimed loudly against the impatience of the ‘‘ governor,” 
and left the house promising to use his best influence to induce 
him to relent. 

He went straight to Jermyn-street, where he found his father 
in his private room. As it may be supposed, there was no alte- 
ration effected ; and Plantagenet returned to the barracks to say 
his father was inexorable, and meant to adhere to his written 
resolve. In the letter already mentioned, the elder Levy had 
told Ashton the state of his affairs, and that a large annual sub- 
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sidy could no longer accrue to him; but that he was willing to 
make him a small allowance which would enable him, when his 
discharge was effected, to live in some less expensive regiment 
abroad. To enforce this more strongly he’ ‘had taken the pre- 
caution to acquaint Ashton’s creditors with the desperate state of 
his affairs. 

All these circumstances gave Ashton no choice but to accede 
to the Levys’ proposal, and his exchange was effected. Planta- 
genet was almost beside himself with delight at the success of his 
scheme thus far, but decorously lamented to his friend Ashton the 
hard fate which parted them. There was a large debt owing to 
Plantagenet by Ashton, which the latter had lost to him at ecarté, 
and he frankly and freely forgave it him all. Oh! noble and 
generous Plantagenet ! 

After a few weeks Ashton Keynes was ordered to join his new 
regiment at Gibraltar. Long and tender was the farewell he 
paid to Maud; and as he gazed over the bulwarks on the white 
cliffs of England growing ‘lower and lower in the horizon, his 
eyes swam with tears as his thoughts dwelt with tenderness on 
her last embrace. He gazed till the last white speck sank into 
the sea, and then paced | the deck with silent agony too deep for 
words, After three or four days the vessel hove in sight of 
the ‘ Rock,” bristling from head to foot with British cannon. 
Ashton landed and rowed on shore like one in a dream. The 

tunnel leading from the landing-stairs to the barrack-yard seemed 

to him to have the legend that Dante’s “ Inferno” has inscribed on 
its portal, ** All hope abandon ye who enter here.” He reported 
himself to the colonel, and after retiring to his rooms made 
his appearance at mess ‘that evening. 

His new brother officers were not much prepossessed in his 
favour. He was very silent and reserved, and took no part in the 
conversation, which was not very platonic, running chiefly on the 
charms and ‘beauty of the pretty Spanish donnas, i in the usual 
free and not very choice language of the mess-table. His thoughts 
were far away, roaming in fancy to acertain balcony looking out 
on Hyde Park, where he had first felt what it was to love. 

eewidie, Plantagenet Levy did not forget his quondam friend 
of the Guards, and wrote him long letters containing the on dits 
of the clubs, and other matters congenial to the taste of a “ young 
man about town.” He told him that Maud was still the reigning 
beauty of London, and had crowds of adorers nightly at her feet. 
He dilated on the grace and agility of the last new figurante, 
and the wondrous popularity of the opera just brought out, in 
which she had made her début. Ashton cared for none of the 
gossip of the town; Maud’s name alone could enchiain his atten- 
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tion, all else beside seemed to fall dull and meaningless on his 
ear, What joy was his when her letters reached him, telling 
him she was all his own. How he wrote and blessed and 
thanked her; that all the brilliant coronets at her feet could not 
make her forget a poor soldier in a foreign land. 

Not many months after Ashton’s departure, it began to be 
whispered round the clubs that he had failed to moet a debt of 
honour he had contracted, and had gone abroad to avoid pay- 
ment. Foreign Office dandies lisped it was a ‘‘ dooceth shame” 
to keep such a fellow’s name on the books, and tried to persuade 
Levy (for it was known that he owed it to him) to “ post” him 
at the clubs. But Plantagenet knew how to play his cards 
better than that ; and while in secret he industriously spread the 
report, in public he appeared to be doing his utmost to suppress 
it. All men were praising his clemency “and forbearance, and he 
did not in the least regret the sum of money he had sacrificed to 
cancel the debts of a friend ! 

Sir Audley Ashton heard it at his club, “ The Minerva,” and 
came home storming at his nephew’s rascality. He sent for 
Maud, told her what he had heard, revoked his consent to their 

engagement, forbade her to write to him, and wound up by 
saying, “‘ If the scoundrel ever came into his house again, by 
George he’d order his servants to turn him out.” 

Terrified by this outburst, and hardly knowing what to think 
or feel, not doubting for one moment her lover's integrity, yet 
she trembled at the mass of evidence against him, and could 
not detect a ray of light in the dark horizon that surrounded 
him. She remembered his morbid fancies on the night of the 
ball, and his pleading that she would never believe what a 
libellous world might say of him. She thought of her own 
plighted words of trust, and resolved, come “what would, no 
thought disloyal to him should lodge for one moment in her 
breast. Brought up in the most implicit obedience to her 
father’s slightest behest, she dared not disobey him, and write to 
Ashton ; Dut what he would construe from her silence she 
shuddered to think. She read and re-read his letters, all breathing 
love and devotion to herself. To doubt him was to doubt heaven 
itself. No! perish the thought of all but love and trust in him. 

Sir Audley, struck with the forbearance and noble disinterested 
conduct of evy towards his nephew, sought his friendship, and 
asked him frequently to his house ; consequently he was thrown 
much m Maud’s society. At first she could feel nothing but 
aversion and abhorrence to him, but his manner was so respectful, 
and his conversation so clever and amusing, that her repugnance 
to him gradually wore off. Ashton’s name was of course never 
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mentioned. But one day, when Levy had been dining with 
them, he found Maud alone on the balcony after leaving the 
dining-room, and almost imperceptibly the conversation glided 
on the forbidden topic. Maud felt Levy’s keen plotting eyes 
were fastened on her when she started at Ashton’s name, and 
something of the sensation a bird has when fascinated by a 
snake, came over her. Levy deplored his friend’s treachery in 


the most delicate way, and hinted that it grieved him most to. 


have received such treatment at the hands of a relative of her- 
self. Maud longed to hiss the words “ ’Tis false” at him, but 
what could she do? Nothing, in the face of such an assertion, 
but believe Ashton innocent in the depths of a heart which was 
honestly and solely his. 

Plantagenet did not fail to acquaint Ashton with his favour- 
able reception at Sir Audley’s, and hinted plainly at the evident 
vartiality shown him by Maud. These letters, coupled with 
laud’s continued silence, put horrible suspicions into his head, 
which tormented him day and night, till at last he could bear it 
no longer, and wrote a passionate letter upbraiding her with her 
inconstancy ; and still no answer came. Maud received his 
letter with pain; how to disembue him of his idea without 
writing to him—and yet how she longed to tell him her love for 
him knew no change. A plan at last suggested itself; she knew 
Levy wrote to him, from his having casually mentioned it to her 
in the course of conversation, and she resolved to ask him to give 
a message to him. Levy, still pretending to deplore the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of his relations with Ashton Keynes, readily 
undertook to forward any communication from Maud to her 
cousin. Maud asked him to tell Ashton of Sir Audley’s veto 
on her writing to him, and assure him that her affection for him 
was the same as ever. Levy now saw a tangled web in his 
hands, which, if clearly worked out, might accomplish the ful- 
filment of his highest hopes. He wrote that night to Gibraltar, 
but gave as Maud’s message, that ‘‘ she hoped her cousin Ashton 
was happy in the smiles of the fair Spaniards;” he filled the 
letter with artfully told stories of himself and the Ashtons, all 
calculated to show the intimate footing he was on both with Sir 
Audley Ashton and his fair daughter. Ashton wrote back a 
bitter message to Maud, upbraiding her with perfidy «hich Levy 
related to her verbatim, mingled with sundry additir of his own. 
It seemed to Maud there was now a dreary gulf b.ween Ashton 
and herself; all the more strange from the perfect love and con- 
fidence which had hitherto bound them together. She lived in 
the hope one day to meet him to hear and explain all. Mad- 
dened by the thought that Maud was no longer his, Ashton 
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threw himself into all the garrison dissipations with the most 
reckless ardour; he who before was marked for his asceticism, 

now entered, with all the zest of youth, into the masks, balls, 

and intrigues which served to while away time on the “ Rock, 
and his gallantries became as inimical to the peace of the Dons, 
as the reputation of the Donnas. One evening as Ashton was 
strolling on the road across the “neutral ground os leading to the 
gates of the Spanish lines, a rumbling old coach with tarnished 
gilding, and drawn by three mules, overtook him, and as it passed 
he caught a glimpse of the brightest pair of black eyes that ever 
shot love-glances from under the shade of a mantilla ; our hero 
was not in a melting mood, however, to-day, and the circum- 
stance passed without any further thought on his part. But on 
arrival at the gate he found a violent “altercation going on be- 
tween the sentry on guard and the muleteers. Being past the 
time for closing, the “soldier refused to let them pass, and they 

were in the height of their vituperations, luckily for them in 
Spanish, otherwise British ire could not have long stood it, when 
Ashton came up. ‘“ Perceiving the situation,” as the French 
say, at a glance, he went to the window of the coach; a brown 
face, looking very much frightened, was peeping out, and in vain 
trying to stop the clamour, Ashton took off his hat, and with 
his best bow, asked in Spanish whether he could be of any ser- 
vice to the sefiora. Such a glance of gratitude was thrown 
at him, accompanied by a voluble dischar ge of Spanish, that it 
nearly overcame him. He however quickly recovered himself, 
learned that the lady was the Donna Ninetta de Salvaterra, and 
had been on a visit to her uncle, a priest of the Carthusian 
church, and that she was returning with her duenna to the 
castle of the hidalgo, her father, who would be in an agony of 
apprehension if she did not reach home that night. 

Ashton assured her of his influence with the sentry, and pro- 
ceeded to give orders for the passage of the coach. Before 
leaving, the young lady asked him to come and receive the 
thanks af her father, Don Juan de Salv: aterra, at his castle of 
San Sebastian. Promising to accede to this request, he took 
leave of Donna Ninetta, and the coach rolled on. In his walk 
back to the town, thoughts of Maud would crowd themselves 
upon him, but he strove to banish them with recollections of the 
sparkling Spanish brunette whose acquaintance he had just 
made. ‘he next day Ashton dressed himself with great care, 
and sallied forth for the castle of San Sebastian. He had not 
many miles to go before he came in sight of an old fortress, 
of which nothing but the ancient ‘* keep,”’ or ‘* donjon,” was in 
habitable repair. A grove of orange-trees was planted in what 
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had formerly been the moat of the fortress, and on the side of the 
tower, before some modern windows, several bright parterres of 
flowers were blooming in all the luxuriance of southern vegeta- 
tion. He was evidently expected, for in answer to the discordant 
clang of the bell, an old serving-man, arrayed in rather thread- 
bare brown livery, instantly made his appearance. Ashton 
inquired for the Marquis de Salvaterra, and received an answer 
that his excellency was in his studio, but would see the English 
senor immediately. Marshalling Ashton through a small ante- 
chamber, this grave Spanish “Caleb Balderstone ” introduced 
him into what he pompously termed the “ saloon ”’—a long,. 
high, narrow apartment, lined with dark mahogany, brought long 
ago from the Honduras, the walls decorated at regular intervals 
with gloomy portraits of defunct hidalgos, with the pointed 
beards in vogue at the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. The fur- 
niture was in keeping with the general sombreness of the apart- 
ment, and the general appearance of the interior formed a strong 
contrast to his vivacious heroine of the coach. At length he 
heard footsteps in the passage, and the folding doors being 
thrown open by Lopez, they admitted what Shakspeare would 
term a “most potent, grave, and reverend signor.” No one 
could fail to be struck by the noble appearance of the Marquis 
de Salvaterra. Taller than the generality of his countrymen, he 
had all the stateliness of gait and gravity of manner which is so 
marked a characteristic of the nobility of old Spain. Greeting 
Ashton with the cordiality and politeness of one accustomed to 
the etiquette of the most punctilious court in Europe, Don Juan 
thanked him for his kindness to his daughter on the previous 
evening, adding what alarm and anxiety it would have caused 
him if she had not returned that night. Ashton assured him of 
the pleasure it had given him to be of any service to her, and 
also the gratification it afforded him to make the marquis’s ac- 
quaintance. The conversation then turned to the war then 
devastating Spain, and the latest intelligence of the operations 
of Wellington before Badajoz. Rumours of the advance of 
Soult were discussed, and also the army of reserve Napoleon 
was said to have behind the Pyrenees ready to pour like a torrent 
— Spain. 

A strong partisan of the House of Bourbon, Don Juan’s age 
prevented ioe from joining the Anglo-Spanish army ; but rather 
than swear allegiance to the puppet-king, Joseph onaparte, he 
had retired from the capital to this remote corner of Spain, where 
he would be able to claim, in event of hostilities, the protection 
of the British lines. The confiscation of his estates followed this 
step, and from his once vast fortune, he was enabled only to 
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preserve sufficient to support, in a rather meagre style, an 
establishment consisting of the duenna, Lopez, and a muleteer, 
Lopez now entered and announced luncheon. Don Juan pre- 
coll Ashton across the hall into a smaller chamber, decorated 
similarly to the saloon; a table, laid with old-fashioned silver, 
was in the centre of the apartment, and standing looking out 
of a deep mullioned window was the Donna Ninetta. She was 
dressed, as most Spanish women are, entirely in black, and wore 
no ornaments save a small gold crucifix suspended by a ribbon 
round her neck. Her hair was plaited in heavy bands and rolled 
in a coil behind her head, and a pair of the brightest black eyes, 
shaded by the largest of soal-black lashes, looked up hastily at the 
entrance of her father and Ashton Keynes. Don Juan presented 
Ashton with all due formality, and as he did so Ashton perceived 
that Ninetta’s cheek crimsoned and she looked down timidly on 
the ground. All three sat down to the table, and thé meal then 
commenced. Lopez outshone his prototype in his apologies for 
the absence of his master’s former grandeur, and the grandiloquent 
terms with which he eulogised the dishes, interlaced with curses 
on the French, who had brought them to their present straits. 
Donna Ninetta took but small part in the conversation, which 
turned chiefly on the topics before mentioned. Don Juan was 
we with his new acquaintance, and debarred as he had 

een for months from all society, save that of his own immediate 
household, it afforded him great pleasure to converse with one of 
his own rank, who had evidently seen a good deal of the world, at 
least of the society which appropriates to itself that high-sound- 
ing universal title. At the conclusion of the repast, Don Juan 
retired to take his afternoon siesta, with many apologies for his 
apparent rudeness, which he pleaded age as an excuse for, and 
begged him to amuse himself with looking at the views from the 
battlements, under the guidance of the Donna Ninetta. Ashton 
was not likely to quarrel with his fate in being consigned to 
so fair a cicerone, and the marquis withdrew amidst protesta- 
tions against the apologies which he thought it necessary to make 
to Ashton till the last moment. 

Finding himself alone with Ninetta, Ashton plunged at once 
into conversation with her, and finding that his remarks and 
sallies met with more warm appreciation than they had been 
met by the more frigid northern belles, the ice was speedily 
broken between them, and before much time had elapsed they 
were interchanging thoughts and feelings with all the freedom 
of old acquaintances. At the entrance of Lopez to remove the 
débris of the feast, Ninetta proposed an adjournment to the 
battlements, to which Ashton readily assented. A narrow wind- 
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ing stair led them to the roof of the castle, and the trouble of 
the ascent was well rewarded by the magnificent views which 
burst upon them. Stretched far as the eyes could reach was the 
rich Spanish landscape, interspersed with orange groves, in 
which the white houses nestled confidingly. A few miles behind 
them stood the frowning ‘ Rock,”’ con the white sails of ships 
riding at anchor in security under the guns. Ninetta pointed 
out a seat which had been arranged in the shade of a gigantic 
buttress, on which they placed themselves to admire the splendid 
panorama stretched at their feet. The soft Spanish language 
seems more congenial to the accents of love than our own harsh 
northern gutturals; and Ashton and Ninetta found themselves 
verging on the precipice of giving utterance to their hidden 
thoughts. 

Ashton’s was a face which had haunted Ninetta since the in- 
terview at the carriage window, and for Ashton himself, all that 
remained of a heart, torn as it were by a wrench from the de- 
votion of a lifetime, seemed ready to fling itself solely on the love 
of the fair sefiora. Some few hours passed away in this, to 
Ninetta, Elysium of delight, and even Ashton began somewhat 
to share her feeling, when Lopez summoned them to say that his 
excellency the Marquis de Salvaterra awaited them below. They 
descended into the saloon, where they found him drinking 
coffee from a tiny porcelain cup, and consoling himself for his 
loneliness with a small cigaretto. _ Laughingly upbraiding them 
for their forgetfulness of him, Don Juan invited Ashton to 
remain, and dine and sleep at San Sebastian. Ashton saw the 
‘eager look with which Ninetta awaited his answer, and greatly 
to his own mortification he was obliged to refuse the Don’s hos- 
pitable invitation. It was his guard night, and instead of basking 
in the sunshine of Ninetta’s smiles he had to pace the gloomy 
galleries of the ‘‘ Rock ;” taking his leave of the marquis and his 
daughter with many promises to return again, Ashton spurred 
his steed in the direction of Gibraltar. 

It almost startled him to think that his feeling for Ninetta was 
something akin to his hitherto all-absorbing passion for Maud, 
and he did not try to check it, hoping to drive all memory of her 
from him. However, he could not shake off all recollection of 
the past—it clings to us like Sinbad the Sailor’s Old Man of 
the Sea—no company but his own thoughts, the twinkling lights 
in the town, and the vessels lying in the harbour, memories of 
bygone days irresistibly stole over him, one 4 ig dear 
to him of a moonlit balcony and a fairy golden form, till the 
blinding mist came into his eyes, and brushing his hand across 
them he found it wet with his tears. Ashton was not long before 
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he wended his way to San Sebastian, where he always found 
himself welcome by the marquis, and, we need hardly say, doubly 
so by Ninetta. At length Ashton became so intimate with the 
family of Salvaterra, that his visits became almost daily, and he 
ceased to be looked upon as a stranger even by the ceremonious 
Lopez. Meanwhile the invading legions of France were spread- 
ing themselves like locusts over the fair peninsula, and frequent 
rumours reached San Sebastian of their rapine and remorseless 
cruelty to the inhabitants. One day, authentic intelligence 
reached Ashton of a party of French dragoons, who were out on 
a foraging expedition in conjunction with a band of Spanish 
cuerillas i in the pay of France, not many miles from San Sebastian. 

He hurried off to the castle with the intention of persuading 
Don Juan to come into the town of Gibraltar, where he would 
be safe under the protection of the British. To his surprise he 
saw astrong column of smoke issuing from the roof of the castle, 

and wondering at this unusual token of good cheer in the kitchen, 
so contrary to Lopez’s penurious habits, he hastened to gain the 
bend in the road which would bring the castle of San Sebastian 
full in his view. To his horror he saw flames i issuing from the 
upper windows, and the parterres, once so neat and trim, all 
trampled upon, the flowers broken, and the lawn strewn with 
fragments of furniture and arras hangings. 

Ashton approached cautiously, fearful that some of the spoilers 
might yet remain; however, he encountered no one till his 
entrance into the hall, when he stumbled over the prostrate body 
of Sancho, the muleteer. Sancho was lying on his face appa- 
rently dead, and when Ashton turned him on his back he thought 
that such was the case, but a slight fluttering of the heart con- 
vinced him to the contrary, and he hastened to try and restore 
consciousness with such restoratives as he could find amidst the 
general wreck. After several unsuccessful attempts on the part 
of Ashton, Sancho at length opened his eyes, and catching a 
glimpse of his glittering accoutrements he closed them as quick!y 
again, thinking it was one of the banditti. Ashton roused him 
again sufficiently to make him understand who he was, and after 
s. cup of wine Sancho had recovered sufficiently to relate to 
Ashton the cause of the general desolation he beheld around him. 

Karly that morning, before daylight, the house had been sur- 
rounded by the F rench and the brigands, who had plundered and 
destroyed everything, and, as was their wont, had set fire to the 
castle on leaving. The latter had carried off the Marquis de Sal- 
vaterra and his daughter with them to the mountains, well 
knowing their rank, and would probably keep them prisoners 
till they were ransomed by the Cortes. 
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Ashton’s cheeks burned with rage at these details, and the idea 
of Ninetta being in the power of these wretches made him feel 
sick and faint, and he was glad to drain the dregs of the wine in 
the cup he had held to Sancho. He now commenced a search 
for anything that might lead to a clue to the robbers. He could 
hardly recognise, in the havoc-stricken building, ravaged by fire 
and sword, the usually trim and once orderly apartments. At 
length he saw something glittering under a heavy bureau, and 
stooping down he drew forth Ninetta’s golden crucifix, which she 
had hastily concealed there, to which was attached a scrap of 
paper with the words, “¢ Ashton, save us.—Ninetta,” hurriedly 
traced on it. Hastily kissing this precious relic, he placed it in 
his bosom, and assisting the wounded Sancho to mount his mule, 
the two rode slowly back to Gibraltar. 

Ashton was extremely perplexed and troubled as to how he 
might best accomplish the rescue of the marquis and his daughter, 
well knowing that the strict discipline of the British army ren- 
dered it incapable for him to induce a sufficient body of men to 
volunteer with him for this perilous expedition. He racked his 
brains to no purpose, till at last he hit on the dangerous and 
hazardous expedient of going himself disguised as a Spanish 
peasant in company with Sancho. The more he thought of his 
scheme the more feasible it appeared to grow; and by the time 
he had crossed the neutral ground and had entered the forti- 
fications, his plans were matured and ready to be put into 
execution. 


IT. 


He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever . . . cuta throat. 
Byron, 


WE will take leave of Ashton Keynes in Gibraltar for awhile, 
busy with his preparations for a rescue, and follow the Don de 
Salvaterra and his daughter into the fastnesses of the Sierra 
Nevada, whither they had been carried by the banditti. The 
lawless band into whose hands they had fallen, had chosen an 
almost inaccessible cavern for their head-quarters, one whose 
mouth was shrouded by a mass of thick, tangled brushwood, 
which hid the entrance from the eyes of any adventurous goat- 
herd or belated traveller who might stray so far out of the beaten 
track, A small plateau stretched in front of the cave, a single 
step over which would hurl the unwary mortal down into the 
dizzy depths below ; behind it a wall of rock rose perpendicularly 
to the height of about fifty feet, which, when the mists were 
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abroad on the mountains, seemed to mingle its crest with the 
skies. The cave was ohly reached by a winding staircase cut in 
the rock by the brigands, with an outlet into the interior alone. 
This was closed by a heavy iron door, barred with massive bolts 
and locks, and for further security a huge stone was placed before 
it, which could only be moved by means of iron levers, wielded 
by the united force of four or five of the stoutest of the band. 
Such was the prison in which the unfortunate family of San 
Sebastian found themselves, but what made it still more horrible 
to them was the uncertainty of their future fate. 

The brigands had made a good harvest in their last raid upon 
the country, and were returned to their stronghold with the full 
determination of enjoying a lengthened carouse. A huge fire 
illumined the interior of the cave, and threw a glow over the 
swarthy faces of the outlaws. The richest velvet hangings were 
fastened with large iron nails to the wails, and a quantity of the 
most brilliant silks were strewed with wanton profusion on the 
floor. A table, composed of a board resting on empty casks, 
covered with a splendidly embroidered altar-cloth, stood in the 
middle of the cavern, and lounging round it on turf couches 
covered with velvet, were the robber crew. The gold vessels of 
the sanctuary were in their hands, and from the richly chased 
chalices, the gifts of long-departed benefactors to the neigh- 
bouring convents, flowed the wine of wassail and riot. Ninetta 
half expected to see the writing that discomfited Balthazar in his 
sacrilegious feast, appear in flaming letters on the wall. Long 
and loud were the shouts of the revellers, interspersed with the 
lewdest songs and travesties on holy things. At last Ninetta 
could bear them no longer, and with a cheek tingling with modest 
shame she drew her father gently by the arm, and they went 
together on to the plateau. It was just the beginning of the 
winter season, and the snow was falling lightly to the ground, 
the wind whistled with a peculiar shrillness amongst the crevices 
of the rocks, and the whole landscape below had a weird and de- 
solate appearance. The red glow of the fire in the cave lit up the 
faces of the revellers with the most unearthly expression, and the 
tout ensemble was as horrible as a glimpse into the realms of 
Pluto. 

Cold as was the night wind which whistled round them, and 
drenching as were the mist and falling snow, the marquis and 
his daughter preferred the inclemency of the elements to being 
subject to the rude jests of the banditti. Carlos Riego, the captain 
of the band, sat at the head of the board with a golden cup in 
his hand, which sparkled with ruby wine.. By the silence of the 
outlaws and the gestures of the captain, Ninetta perceived that 
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he was about to propose a toast. To her horror and surprise she 
recognised her own name in the string of licentious words which 
poured from his lips; however, these were speedily drowned in 
uproarious “ vivas” from his followers. 

Ninetta trembled in every limb; visions of her possible fate 
flashed before her, and made her creep closer to her father. Don 
Juan seemed stupefied by the suddenness of the blow which had 
fallen upon them, moving like one in a dream, and seemingly 
unable to realise the truth of all he saw about him. One by one 
the robbers dropped off to sleep, overcome by the fumes of 
wine; and taking advantage of the state of somnolence all had 
fallen into, Ninetta and her father crept into the small inner cave 
that had been allotted to them. Morning at length broke upon 
the revellers, who began to yawn and stretch themselves lazily 
before clearing away the débris of last night’s carouse. 

At length a whistle from Riego seiedl them all to spring up 
with some alacrity, and to busy themselves with removing the 
’ broken bottles which strewed the floor, and in setting the cave 
into something like order and neatness. Ninetta could hear 
behind the screen which shut out their cave from the main apart- 
ment, that preparations were being made for a repast, and her 
surmises soon proved correct by the appearance of Riego at the 
entrance with his hat in his hand, and bowing with the utmost 
politeness, at the same time offering her his arm to lead her 
to the table. Ninetta dared not refuse, so was conducted with 
much ceremony to a seat atthe bravo’s right hand, the marquis 
was placed on his left. 

Carlos Riego was a sunburnt man of the middle height, with low 
forehead, high cheek-bones, and sinister black eyes. He had 
formerly been an acolyte in Seville Cathedral, but in the troublous 
times which followed the French invasion of 1812 he had taken 
to the mountains, finding it a more — trade than swinging 
a censer or walking in processions bearing a taper; therefore he 
had, without permission or dispensation from pope, cardinal, or 
prelate, unfrocked himself, and formed a band of desperadoes 
which were the dread and terror of all southern Spain. 

The robbers’ table was loaded with every delicacy that could 
be imagined, and their chief did the honours with the of a 
courteous host, now recommending a paté, which he said was the 
chef-d’ceuvre of his cook, now calling the Marquis de Salvaterra’s 
attention to the bouquet of his claret, which he assured him was 
the finest Chateau Margaux ; in fact, the robber chieftain did the 
utmost to entertain his ‘* guests,’’ as he somewhat ironically de- 
signated them. Breakfast being over, a * Benedicte” was said 
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by a.fat, unshaven friar, whose priestly habiliments were sadly 
torn rent. by the wild life their owner led on the mountains. 

“‘ You see,” said Riego to Ninetta, ‘‘ that we ‘ free lances’ 
are not quite so uncivilised and barbarous as we are represented, 
and are as good Christians as in all Spain, seeing that we have a 
holy father to shrive, absolve, and bury us, and’’—lowering his 
voice so that none but herself could hear—‘ marry us!” 

The expression in Riego’s eyes as he pronounced these words 
struck horror into Ninetta’s very soul. She dared not trust her- 
self to speak, but responded with a faint, sickly smile. Riego 
went on talking for some time in this strain, and at last, to her 
inexpressible relief, he invited her to join her father on the 
plateau. Ninetta found Don Juan pacing up and down the rocky 
parapet which overhung the abyss, ee over the edges of 
which you saw the foam from the cataracts leaping into blinding 
spray, and obscuring the view of the valley beneath. She touched 
her father’s arm. He was standing still, gazing vacantly over 
the edge of the plateau. He started, not knowing it was her. 

*¢ My child, my darling!” he groaned, and folding her to his 
bosom burst into tears. 

The wretched father had overheard scraps of the robbers’ con- 
versation, and heard openly bruited amongst them their captain’s 
intention with regard to his child. Convulsive sobs of agony 
shook his frame; gasping for breath, he wildly articulated that 
it would be better to leap together from the plateau and be dashed 
in pieces on the rocks below, trusting for pardon to the All-mer- 
ciful, than linger there for that living death. 

Exhausted with his burst of sorrow, De Salvaterra’s head sank 
on his breast, and he wept the soft rain of tears that lighten 
grief. Calm always follows tempest, so did resignation suc- 
ceed to the blank, black despair of the old man, and soon his 
white locks were mingled with her raven tresses as they knelt 
together in prayer. Hope must indeed have been strong in 
Ninetta’s breast to indulge in a dream of rescue from such a place, 
on one side the dark abyss, the other the frowning wall. It 
seemed a wild and visionary theory she propounded to De Salva- 
terra when she told him her belief that Ashton would save them. 
He saw only too clearly the difficulties, the almost insurmountable 
difficulties and dangers that must be overcome before they could 
escape, the improbability that the robbers’ retreat would be dis- 
covered, the certainty that one man, however brave and cevoted, 


must fall a victim to the crafts and wiles of the band of fiends 
incarnate in whose hands they had fallen, and all these things 
before him he could re-echo but faintly the hopes of the younger 
and more sanguine being at his side. All Ninetta’s hopes were 
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centred in Ashton’s finding her crucifix, and responding, as she 
believed in her heart he would, to its mute appeal. 

_The day dragged its weary cycle of hours through without 
anything worthy of notice; the attentions of Riego did not 
as yet exceed the limits of respect and good breeding, and his 
politeness and care for their comfor: knew no bounds. He 
silenced the clamour of those who wished to repeat the orgies of 
the previous evening with the sternest tiireats, and as they knew 
he was eee capable of keeping his word, they grumblingly 

uiesced. 
Shere is no despotism so despotic as that of a robber chief. 
One man of the party alone demurred; Riego calmly pulled a 
— from his belt, the next moment the body of the outlaw was 

ing from ledge to ledge of the rock with a dull, heavy sound 
till it reached the ravine below. Horror was depicted in the 
— a the Salvaterras so plainly that Riego burst into a loud 
aug 

‘“*] did not know,” he said, mockingly, to Ninetta, “ that 
yonder piece of carrion had found any favour in your eyes, 
otherwise I would have spared him for your sake.” 

Riego’s eyes glittered so horribly as he made this speech, that 
Ninetta shrank involuntarily to her father’s side. The marquis 
could hardly restrain from giving his indignation, at the robber’s 
cruelty, vent in words, but fortunately controlled himself. The 
next moment all his attention was engrossed by Ninetta, who had 
fallen into a death-like swoon. The robber chief flew to the cave 
for water to dash over ‘her face, her father knelt on the ground 
beside her, it seemed almost like death she lay so still and quiet. 
Her face was ashy pale, and her whole form seemed chiselled in 
blue-veined marble. At length she opened her eyes, and meeting 
the gaze of Riego she gave one cry, like the scream of the dying 
stag when the hunters press around it, and fainted again. Sal- 
vaterra entreated Riego to leave them, and he complied with his 
request. 


After a long interval she opened her eyes, and this time seeing 


- her father’s fond and loving face bending anxiously over her, she 


took courage, and smiled faintly in answer to his volumes of in- 
terrogations of her health, and thankfulness for her recovery he 
poured forth from a full heart. : 

After the lapse of a short time Ninetta was able to walk, with 
her father’s assistance, to the cave, where Riego had arranged a 
couch of wolf-skins in the most luxurious manner for her use. 
The shades of night drew on, and the evening meal was placed 
on the board. Riego pressed the most delicate viands on her 
without success; and at length, — with his attentions 
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meeting with no response, he turned his attention from the 
daughter to the father. 

As yet nothing had been said by Riego with regard to a ransom, 
nor had any conversation taken place between him and the 
marquis relative to negotiations as to their release. By ques- 
tioning Don Juan he discovered that the state of his finances 
would: not admit of his paying a large sum of money, and as the 
former scorned to equivocate, he soon found out that the prisoner, 
to whom his band ascribed fabulous wealth, and looked for a bag 
of pistoles each as a ransom, was in reality as destitute of worldly 
goods as a Franciscan friar ! 

A sudden thought flashed across Riego’s mind, he would offer 
De Salvaterra his liberty ; the price should be his daughter! With 
what scorn and loathing Don Juan rejected his proposition can 
be better imagined than described. Here was a confirmation of 
his worst fears and suspicions, his half-formed fancies clothed in 
real, bitter words. Alas! all was true. Again the old desire of 
rushing into eternity over the plateau’s brink crossed his mind; 
a frenzied desire he could not stifle ; it seemed to heave and move 
his whole soul. 

Villain!” he gasped, ‘ vile, unnatural villain! to offer a 
father liberty at the price of the honour of his only child! 
Heaven curse you for the wicked thought! Stay,” he said, or 
rather hissed in Riego’s ear, “rather than see Ninetta what you 
would make her, I would plunge this dagger to her heart !” 

Astonished at his vehemence, Riego was for a time silent, but 
soon recovered his wonted equanimity, and taking off his hat, he 
bowed to the marquis, and with a sinister smile apologised for 
having offended his excellency. He then left the cave, and paced 
up and down the plateau. 

“* If it had been one of those worthy shopkeepers of Seville,” 
he said to himself, “he would even now be on his way home 
rejoicing at his good fortune in saving his skin and losing his 
daughter; but, faugh! these hidalgos are so cursedly proud ! 
Besides, have we not a priest with us ?” 

A cloud was over the countenance of the worthy captain, 
which, however, was soon replaced by a smile as a new expedient 
for accomplishing his purpose crossed his fertile brain. He de- 


termined to work on Ninetta’s filial love, by threatening the 
Marquis de Salvaterra, and even if other expedients failed he de- 
termined to work further on her feelings by subjecting him to 
slow and lingering tortures. Riego then re-entered the cave, 
with a view of broaching to Ninetta the danger which, like the 
sword of Damocles, hung by a single thread over her. father’s 
head. A heart less hardened than Riego’s could not fail to be 

















touched by the e which met his gaze, the old man sitting 
with his face buried in his hands, in speechless grief, Ninetta 
kneeling by his side, forgetful of the presence of all save him. 
Riego paused on the threshold for a moment, but no feeling of 
pity stirred his heart. 

“ Bravo, sefiora!’”’ he exclaimed; “a most bewitching tableau 
vivant you have improvised for our amusement, and I thank 
you much for it.” 

A loud laugh from the bandits showed their appreciation of 
their captain’s jest, and they all crowded round him to hear what 
more would pass between him and his fair prisoner. 

Ninetta turned a mute, beseeching glance on Riego, and 
silently pointed to her father, as if entreating him to respect his 
grief. Riego took no heed of her entreaty, and said, in the same 
bantering tone : 

“ Allow me to suggest a trifling alteration in the pose you 
have assumed, let me add a third figure to this interesting group ; 
let it be supposed to represent a daughter pleading for her 
father’s life before a judge, and, by a further stretch of the ima- 
gination, suppose J am that judge.” 

Suiting the action to the words, Riego seated himself on the 
couch before them amidst the plaudits of his followers, who were 
delighted with their leader’s pleasantry. A dead silence followed 
this sally of Riego’s, which was at length broken by the sobs, of 
Ninetta. Hastily wiping away her tears she rose from her knees, 
and pale as death stood before Riego. At a signal from their 
captain the band withdrew, and Ninetta was left standing alone 
before him who held the scales of life and death in his hands—her 
self-constituted judge! A pause of a few moments, then strugglin 
with her rising emotion she began to speak. Her voice gutvened 
and shook, she was scarcely able to articulate the first few words 
of her prayer for liberty, when suddenly her strength returned to 
her, and an eloquent pleading torrent poured from her lips, 
Riego sat gazing at her with a fixed, cynical smile on his face, 
and waited patiently, till, exhausted by her effort, she sank upon 
her knees at his feet, 

Then raising her gently, Riego whispered the word “ liberty” 
in her ear; the sound revived her; he again whispered the con- 
ditions. This time the strength of a tigress seemed to animate 
her, and rising up with flashing eyes and dilated nostrils, she 
hurled him to the ground. Riego rose up with his usual calm, 
set smile, but with a deadly pallor on his face, and a peculiar 
fixed hardness in the expression of his mouth that boded no good 
to the unfortunate captives. He immediately left the cave and 
whistled softly; his signal was answered by his lieutenant. <A 
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few moments of whispered conversation followed, and he re- 
turned to his prisoners. Ninetta was sitting on the ground by 
her father; she gave one glance of unutterable scorn at Riego on 
his entrance, which he returned by a polite bow. 

After the lapse of a short time two men entered the cavern, 
bearing mattocks, trowels, and mortar. At a sign from Riego 
they seized De Salvaterra, and dragged him towards a niche in 
the inner cave. Heart-rending screams escaped from Ninetta, 
and, forgetting all her pride, she threw herself at Riego’s feet, 
and pleaded abjectly for her father’s life. No sign of relenting 
appeared in his hard face ; he stood calmly giving his directions, 
heedless of her cries, till at length wearied out she sank insensible 
on the floor. 

Riego’s convent experience stood him in good stead now, as he 
was perfectly acquainted with the method holy Mother Church 
has of punishing her rebellious sons and daughters, by bricking 
them up in a living tomb. Bound with strong cords to iron 
stanchions in the wall, the marquis was unable to resist, even had 
resistance been possible, and with resignation he lifted his eyes to 
heaven for succour and help. Meanwhile, the two robbers plied 
trowel and mortar with so much application that the wet wall 
was already on a level with his neck. Here Riego called on them 
to stop, and made them form an oval arch, so as to leave Don 
Juan’s face exposed, and then bade them brick up the niche to 
the roof. Riego then contemplated his work with satisfaction, 
and a smile of complacency passed over his features. Calling for 
his heutenant again, he bid him erect an altar in view of the 
aperture in the wall, and also to instruct the friar to don his 
priestly vestments. Ninetta opened her eyes, and closed them 
again with a shriek of horror when she saw her father’s white 
face looking forth from his tomb in the wall. Riego smiled ; he 
thought his plan already a success. Ninetta at length aroused 
herself, and walked to the wall to assure herself of the reality of 
what she saw. Just then Riego came behind her, and whispered 
in her ear : 

“Yonder old man shall sink slowly day by day from star- 
vation, before your eyes, if you do not accept my conditions.” 

Her courage failed her, she gasped for breath. Then her 
father’s voice came with a hollow sepulchral sound from the wall, 
saying : 

of ooner than see you that villain’s bride, I would rather my 
old limbs ne’er left this tomb throughout eternity.” 

“One night in that wall will make the old fellow sing a dif- 
ferent song,” said Riego ; ‘‘one night will make his daughter 
realise the intensity of his sufferings; to-morrow that head, so 
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proudly defiant, will hang down with exhaustion and fatigue ; 
those eyes, so piercingly bright, will be dull and listless with the 
dews of death; to-morrow the haughty daughter of the house 
of Salvaterra will gladly purchase the life of its chief by becoming 
the bride of Riego; and, by Heaven,” he added, * it shall be so, 
I bide my time.” 

With these words the robber chief withdrew from the cave, 
Alone with her father, Ninetta began to comprehend the awful- 
ness of his position. Bound hand and foot, and incarcerated in 
a shroud of bricks, all hope of life and liberty seemed crushed 
even to the ground. Night drew on, and a glorious moon broke 
through the black clouds and shed its soft effulgence over the 
scene, and threw lengthened shadows from the rock. 

“ Father, dear father!’ she murmured, “‘ let me save you. I 
will do all for your sake. But death itself were sweeter. Oh, 
death, sweet death, come to me! In thy cold arms clasp me! 
Oh, king of terrors, let me be thy bride !” 

She falteringly murmured these words, and sank on her knees 
with uplifted eyes to heaven, and seemed transfigured in an 
ecstasy of devotion. When she opened her eyes her golden 
crucifix was before them. It seemed like a visible answer from 
heaven; the sacred symbol glittered in the moonlight, and for 
the moment she was awe-struck with astonishment, and gazed 
on it with a petrified stare. Then she noticed the cross had a 
black string passed through its ring, and slowly following the 
thread to the summit of the rock, she saw Ashton leaning over 
the edge and holding the end in his hand. Had one of the holy 
angels been on the mountain brink it would not have startled 
her more. She was too far off to speak to him, but had the 
presence of mind to detach the piece of paper fastened to the 
cross, on which were scrawled the words, “If to-night, wave 
your handkerchief.” She gave the appointed signal, which was 
returned by Ashton, who immediately disappeared. Meanwhile, 
the Don de Salvaterra was rigorously guarded by the robbers, 
who had strict instructions to prevent Ninetta giving him food or 
wine. The fatigue of his posture was already beginning to tell 
upon him, and his face was deadly pale. 

Soon all was hushed in silence, and the guards withdrawn. 
The whole band went out under the command of their lieute- 
nant, and Riego and the priest alone remained. That night 
Riego meant to celebrate his marriage; and for this purpose 
had erected an altar in full view of this niche in the wall. All 
was arranged—the priest had donned his robes, and Riego, glit- 
tering in the uniform of a French hussar, had dragged the 
almost insensible Ninetta to the altar. 
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“‘ Benedicte te,” said the priest. 

‘¢‘ Amen,”’ replied Riego. 

Just then the curtain was lifted, and Ninetta saw Ashton’s face 
under its folds. She trembled and shook, but uttered not a word. 

Then spake the priest—“ Is there any here present who can 
allege aught against the union of Carlos Riego and Ninetta de 
Salvaterra ?” 

‘¢ A father’s curse!” shouted the marquis from the wall. “ A 
father’s curse !” then bowed his head, and sobbed aloud. Another 
rustling of the curtain, and Ashton Key nes sprang into the apart- 
ment, followed by Sancho. 

«“T forbid the iniquitous farce that has just been enacted, and 
will strive against it to the last drop of my blood! Surrender, 
villain,” he cried to Riego; ‘or I crush you as I would a 
scorpion who had crossed my path.” 

‘Quick as lightning, Riego drew a pistol from his belt, 
advanced to the niche—held it to the marquis’s face—a loud 
report rang through the cave, and Don Juan fell down without a 
a and disappeared from view. Almost at the same moment 

iego pulled a knife from his bosom and plunged it into 
Ninetta. So rapid had been his merciless butchery, that Ashton 
had hardly time to place himself on his guard, before Riego 
closed with him. They were very equally matched—perhaps ‘of 
the two, the Spaniard was the most powerful man, as his ad- 
venturous life kept both his frame and muscles at full tension. 
Ashton felt himself tightly clasped in Riego’s arms, who was 
evidently bent on forcing him to some particular spot; at length 
—oh, horror of horrors !—it flashed across Ashton that his 
goal was the plateau’s brink. Desperate was the struggle which 
ensued. Tight locked in Riego’s arms, Ashton was rolling over 
and over on the ground to “the edge; nearer and nearer—he 
heard the rushing torrents of water; hotter and hotter grew the 
breath of his foe. He felt the crashing stones giving way 
beneath them ; he saw the blinding spray—one moment more— 
oh, for the strength of a Samson! The wearied arms refuse to 
resist ; Riego’s strength seems unspent. At length, one gigantic 
effort—oh, “Heaven help him! he has shaken off the clinging 
body, and it is dashed to atoms on the rocks beneath. 

Long did Ashton lay like one dead at the edge of the pre- 
cipice ; at length he opened his eyes, and, after a few minutes, 
crawled to the cave. Then a sight of carnage met his view. 
Sancho and the priest lay weltering in each other’s blood, 
Ninetta, with her face on the eround, and a gash in her 
shoulder, from which trickled a stream of crimson. Exhausted 
and spent as he was in his late struggle for life, Ashton managed 
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to tear some linen into strips and stanch the wound. Her eyes 
opened and met his gaze, s ie shut them again—content; it must 
be well when he was nigh ; no distressing ‘thoughts could find a 
harbour, no terror affright when he was near. He roused her. 
Flight must be instantaneous, and with great difficulty he suc- 
ceeded: in unbarring the door. Fortunately for him, the stone 
was rolled away, otherwise escape would have been impossible. 
Slowly they ascended the steps in the stone, and crawled up 
the mountain-side to the ruined hut, were he had left the 
mules ; they mounted, and rode as fast as their exhausted state 
would allow them, and entered Gibraltar just as the morning 
sun was beginning to gild the summit of the frowning ** Rock. " 
Few people were astir in the streets, and they reached the Car- 
thusian Monastery without exciting much observation. Here 
Ninetta was received by her uncle, ‘the prior, who delivered her 
into the care of the gardener’s wife. Ashton returned to his 
quarters and sought repose after the turmoil of excitement, and 
exertions, both mental and physical, he had undergone. His 
brother officers were all anxious to hear of his adv entures, but he 
excused himself from receiving visitors, on plea of iliness, His 
first step, on recovering his strength, wus an expedition to the 
Carthusian Monastery, to see Ninetta. He found her w onderfully 
well considering the dreadful ordeal she had passed through, 
though, indeed, she could not then trust herself to speak of the 
horrors of the robbers’ cave, and above all—her father! Youth 
is so buoyant, that Ashton’s presence made her forget her be- 


reavement, her friendless position, her utter dependence on casual . 


charity ; all—all was forgotten, all seemed visionary, shadowy, 
and unreal, but her absorbing love for him. Ashton, on his part, 
could not return her passion “ Measure for Measure;” he had loved 
once as she did now. The glow of first love once gone is never felt 
again till the soft breezes of celestial happiness fill the soul with 
its essence. Howev er, his wrecked and widowed heart felt com- 
forted by her devotion, and he asked her to be, what he thought 
he would never have asked of any woman save one—to be his 
wife. We need not say he was accepted. Ninetta’s cup of joy 
was full; to be with him always—never to leave him—to care 
for him in sickness and in health ; death alone could part them. 
And she would be his wife! Weeks crept on, and the day fixed 
for the nuptials of Ashton Keynes and Ninetta drew near. The 
wedding was to take place in the garrison chapel, and the simple 
finery of the bride was all prepared. A gun from the * Rock” 
announced the arrival of the mail from England. An hour 
more, the letters for the officers were on the mess-room table, 
A deep black-edged one, in a well-known handwriting, was 
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addressed to ‘‘ Captain Keynes, H.M. 188th Regiment, Gibral- 
tar.” The owner sabichod it from the table and tore it eagerly 
open. It was from Maud. She told him of her father’s death, 
and her friendless position in the world; told him that Levy’s 
fraud was discovered, and that he had been cashiered, and that 
all London were protesting their sorrow for the wrong they had 
done Ashton, and their horror at the infamy of his false friend. 
She added that no thought disloyal to him had ever crossed her 
mind; and ending by saying ‘‘she was—oh! and always had 
been, his loving } aud,” 

Oh, agony of agonies! Maud still loved him—was still his, 
and he, false wretch that he was, was about to wed another. 
What was Ninetta, the toy and plaything of an hour, to his 
peerless Maud? Should she stand in hisway? No! He would 
go to England that very night by the homeward mail, and 
throw himself into the arms of his first and only love. "Thus 
the Tempter tempted him, and, like another Adam, he listened 
and fell. Hastily collecting a fow clothes, he crept on board the 
steamer like a guilty fugitive, and by dawn he was out of sight 
of the ** Rock.” 

The sun rose on the wedding morning. Ninetta arrayed herself 
in pure and spotless white. Hour after hour glided by, and no 
Ashton. The lengthened shadows began to be thrown by the 
setting sun—no Ashton. N ight set in—no Ashton. Merciful 
Heaven! where is he this wild and stormy night? the waves are 
rolling mountains high outside the harbour bar. Midnight—no 
Ashton. Ashton how can you tarry thus? At length, wrapping 
a large black cloak around her, she crept down to “the barracks, 
and asked for Captain Keynes. The guard-room sergeant told her 
he had gone to England by last night’s mail, and if he hadn't 
would not have any thing to say to such as her. Struck dumb by 
this, she withdrew, and almost flew rather than ran to the packet 
office. There she obtained a list of passengers, and the first 
name which caught her eye, was that of ‘ Captain Keynes, 
188th Regiment, passenger "from Gibraltar. to Southampton ; 
by steamer of 29th instant.” It was true, then, he had left her ; 
left her to the mercy of a cruel, unkind world—a world that has 
no pity in its hard, stony heart for the miserable and unhappy— 
a world, a passport to whose smiles must be rank, honour, and 
above all, ‘* success,’ without which qualifications the unfortunate 
meet with the cutting sneer, the biting gibe, or taunting jest of 
those whom a turn of fortune’s wheel has elevated for the nonce 
above them. ‘*Oh, Ashton, Ashton, Ashton !”’ she cried, ‘‘ I would 
have died for you, and you leave me here to die alone ! Oh, 
Ashton, Ashton, may God forgive you as I do!—and bless you!” 
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Then reason fled. With cast-down head sho ran to the 
entrance of the gallery leading from the barrack-yard into the 
“Rock.” She rushed past the sentry, who thought it was an 
apparition from the other world, and ground his musket with a 
clang. On and on she sped, the thunder rolling with deafening 
vibrations in the galleries, the lightning flashing through the 
loop-holes. At length—oh, Heaven have mercy !—she stands on 
the summit of the frowning “ Rock,” her dark hair floating in 
the wind, and her white dress showing with dazzling brightness 
against the black clouds. A flash of sheet lightning. The sentries 
see her onthe Spanish side. They think it is a spirit, and mutter 
in their boxes, ‘‘ Madre Madonna, shield us well!’ Another 
flash—good Heavens! she is leaping from the ‘* Rock” —another, 
she lies a bruised, shapeless, bleeding mass at its base ! 

It is a fearful night at sea, the waves run mountains high, the 
wind whistles in the rigging, the good ship Daunt/ess is rolling 
in the trough of waters, with paddles broken and funnels carried 
away ; she springs a leak; all hands to the pumps! Who is that 
pale-faced man, who dripping wet with sea-water is working 
with the strength of two; who is it leaps with a long, despairing 
scream into the boiling waters as the vessel sinks? “Tis Ashton 


Keynes ! 


It was a gloomy morning when the news reached England of 
the foundering of the Dauntless. Maud casually took up the 
Times, and read the list of the drowned. What name is that, 
so well known, so loved? ’Tis Ashton Keynes! Time, the great 
comforter, did his office with Maud, and she became a happy wife. 
She never knew Ashton’s perfidy, she thought of him as hers, 
and hers alone. 


The body of Ninetta was found next morning, and buried 


without the prayers of the Church in the public cemetery. She 
was deemed to be— 


One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, * 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 


The’,sentries still fancy a small{form creeps by them through 
the gloomy galleries of the ‘‘ Rock” on stormy nights, and their 
comrades below see on the same occasions a white figure on its 
frowning summit, they hear a scream—'tis but that of a passing 
sea-bird—but their superstitious fancies ascribe it to the restless 
spirit of Ninetta de Salvaterra. tequiescat in pace ! 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE TO SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


Whaat affects directly and personally every man, woman, and 
child in the country, must be, beyond doubt, a thing of far more 
than ordinary importance. It is rarely we find a thing boasting 
such an extensive ground of operations. But assuredly when we 
do find such a thing we ought to be very sensible of its import- 
ance, and very guarded as to its action. The many interests it 
clearly affects one would think would prompt a very general 
supervision over its modus operandi, but it is astonishing to see 
with what indifference such things are systematically treated. 
True, their existence is recognised, and they form part of our 
ephemeral discussions, but they do not create sufficient interest 
considering the very important part they play in the affairs of the 
nation. Less important things are sufficiently magnetic to draw 
and animate public opinion, and relative to them there is a large 
amount of controversy and very often of bitterness. Agitating the 
country there are constitutional questions and scores of pet theories 
destined ever to be Utopian, but they do not so directly affect the 
temporal comfort and happiness of the whole nation in so great a 
measure as social reform. Anybody may indeed be excused for 
lamenting that so much apathy is shown to this reform. The very 
fact that our present rotten social condition is allowed to go on in 
the same shape as before, without any of the beneficial effects of 
civilisation being engrafted, cannot fail to bring home forcibly to 
the mind of the philosopher that there is a very great want of 
appreciation and discernment for salutary reform, and that not- 
withstanding so many years of hard toil the nation’s accomplish- 
ment is very small, The conviction must flash across his mind 
that, during the vast number of years that have rolled on, splendid 
opportunities must have been presented for the carrying out of 
many more comprehensive and beneficial reforms than the country 
can at present boast of. 

Man’s effort must indeed be futile, his intelligence indeed nuga- 
tory, his discernment indeed of little compass, when during the 
course of the last few hundred years, making up a period of the 
world of unexampled prosperity, and, toa great extent, of noble de- 
votion to popular wants, public ambition hus been satisfied in things 
otherwise than those affecting the social condition of every human 
being in Great Britain. Carlyle has called this age a “ scavenger 
age,” but although no doubt this is very true, it is only to a 
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certain extent, for certainly the very absence of a good solid 
foundation to a condition of our existence, which is synonymous 
with the marrow of the nation, detracts very much from the abso- 
lute truth of the great thinker’s remark. That the present century 
ought to be credited with a great amount of national indebtedness, 
that the sequents of civilisation have become very largely infused 
into the life of the country, and that it would be an unpardonable 
omission and egregious blunder for any historian to pass over this 
Christian period of the world’s history without fully and in the 
most laudatory terms handing it down to posterity, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt. Nor can it be denied that the party 
bickerings with which this century is teeming have been fraught 
with benefit, or that progress has never been so immeasurable. 
But the fact that social reform, which from the very nobleness 
and dignity of its object demands the greatest concentrated atten- 
tion, is looked upon so diffidently and so languidly, considerably 
lessens the value of the other reforms, as well as the position of 
this century among other similarly glorious periods. In past years, 
when all ideas for the social improvement—or, aden any im- 
provement of the people—were looked upon as mere idle specu- 
lation, such apathy could easily be understood, but it is beyond 
our comprehension in this illuminate century, when men think 
and study more, and when their minds are more tractable and 
receptive of ideas. 

Great difficulties, it must be admitted, surround the question, 
but perseverance overcomes all obstacles, and if only application 
could be obtained, so many difficulties would not be found as is 
on every possible occasion spoken of. Boldness, courage, and 
resolution are clearly wanted for this reform. Without this no 
effort can be successful. ‘The reasons which are advanced for the 
preservation of our present social condition are really a jumble of 
illogical arguments, out of which it is not possible to pick one 
morsel of common sense. 

The many and manifold social evils which live in the country 
speak so plainly for themselves, that we think we are justly right 
in contemptuously treating any one who says he is content that 
they should remain, and who decidedly opposes anything which 
seeks to sweep them out of existence. Any one who has a spark 
of patriotic feeling must admit that it is absolutely necessary to 
pry closely and searchingly into the evils which are continually 
damaging our comfort and our happiness, and to endeavour to 
discover a panacea for them. ‘The vast interests which are de- 
pendent upon this state of humanity should be sufficient to 
convince the people of this necessity. ‘The inner life of England 
is not of small compass but of great magnitude, and therefore one 
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ean imagine what large area evils almost indigenous to the land 
have to travel over, and what terrible destruction they can 
accomplish. 

But while taking the people to task for this apathy, similar 
blame is attached to the government for not legislating or attempt- 
ing to legislate upon this important question. It may be that 
government is not capable of such reforms, or that schemes for 
party success absorb too much of their time to allow them to 
attend to questions beyond the province of — It is difficult 
to discover by which of these two principles they are governed. 
But by whichever they are influenced their duty is very clear. 
The object of government being to endeavour to provide the very 
greatest amount of happiness for the people, it is their duty to in- 
quire into the nature and principles upon which social reform is 
worked, and if they find, as assuredly they would, that the very 
object of this reform is to fight against the great evils which 
militate against the very material interests of the people, they 
ought, by virtue of their office, and as a bounden duty, to lend 
their valuable and substantial assistance in carrying out this re- 
formation. This being the duty of government, it is evident, 
therefore, that social reformers have good ground to stand upon. 
We know that pretty freely mixed up with this question is the 
absurd idea that a total annihilation of personal liberty would 
follow if this reform were carried out, and Englishmen loving 
liberty with as much zest as is possible, it can easily be imagined 
that such an idea gives rise to an enormous amount of contempt. 
It is difficult to persuade the people that this idea is perfectly 
erroneous. If social reform were properly carried out, it would in 
very many cases deprive men of personal liberty, but this would be 
only in cases where they were too licentious. But is it possible to 

ass any law without injuriously affecting some class of the people? 
No change our whole social condition no doubt would be a reform 
amounting almost to a revolution; but if revolutions are necessary 
for the improvement of a country, then revolutions there ought to 
be. If people don’t know how to use liberty without injuring the 
country, then they must have it taken from them, and be told that 
the position and honour of a nation is of far more importance and 
value than the desires of individuals even if they be large in 
number. 

There can be no doubt that government is open to the greatest 
rebuke for this apathy. But still we are charitable enough to put 
forward an extenuating plea on their behalf. After all, govern- 
ments are composed only of men, and in all men, no matter of what 
genus or of what particular class of society, there is plenty of 
human nature. They are guided to a great extent by the popular 
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voice, though certainly too much 80, and as this is the case, they can 
be somewhat excused if they exhibit a weakness amounting almost 
to imbecility. But here hinges a most important question. What 
do the people know as a whole of our social condition? If we fix 
their knowledge of it according to what they are constantly saying, 
there are very just grounds for asserting that they know nothing 
of the real facts of the case. Either they will not look the matter 
honestly in the face, or do not know of its exact condition. At 
any rate it amounts to this: they have a very undesirable amount 
of mistiness about the question, whether wilfully exhibited or not. 
But accepting a very general disincknation to face the subject as 
the real cause of this mistiness, it can be easily understood why 
this should be so. The question is important enough to impera- 
tively demand impartial and unbiassed inquiry, but if people won’t 
inquire they can’t find out. The truth is, the people have not sense 
enough to look after their own interests. At best “the public” are 
nothing more nor less than a noisy and turbulent multitude, pupils 
of a school 


Where blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments all day long. 


They have not reason enough to move in the right direction. They 
lack that coolness of judgment, that wise discretion, that cautious 
and prudent action which are indispensably necessary for good 
results. ‘They must have leaders to suggest and to act for them, - 
for in this lies the only hope of regulating the vast and chaotic 
machinery known by the name of public opinion. In the naturally 
depraved taste of public opinion lies all the antagonism to social 
reform. As it is religiously, so it is socially. Whule the religious 
condition of the people is a constant source of anxiety to ministers 
of all denominations, who are all striving to break down the 
barriers which exist between mankind and God, the social condi- 
tion, no less than the moral, isa source of deep lament to thousands 
who have deep concern for the state and welfare of our inner life. 
Indeed, these two conditions are bound up so closely with one 
another, that it is difficult to say where the one ends and the other 
begins. But surely its close religious alliance should not necessitate 
much justification of its advocacy. That its existence is a certainty 
is a most remarkable fact when we measure the hostile strength of 
public opinion. For a comparatively weak foe to stand up and 
now and again nobly brave the vigorous assaults of a very power- 
ful foe, evidences that there is a power and a courage in the 
assailed of enormous magnitude and duration; shows, in fact, that 
social reform is a theory of too truthful a nature, teeming with too 
many undeniable and undoubted facts to be abolished at once, and 
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in the summary manner its numerous opponents could wish. It 
plainly shows itself to be a movement of an exceptionally superior 
order, and that it is finding favour more and more every day 
indicates that the people are accepting it as a question of no 
ordinary importance, and as no mere pet theory. 

It is the habitual exercise of this corrupt feeling which makes 
it so extremely difficult to convert the opponents of social reform, 
To attack a long-preserved and long-cherished custom is, in most 
cases, to touch a man’s sensitiveness very keenly. It is most 
astonishing what we do entirely through habit. Through it we 
do what we should never be prompted to do by anything else. 
“Custom,” Carlyle has written, “ makes dotards of us all;” and in 
that wonderfully mysterious book, “Sartor Resartus.” he makes 
the German professor say, “ Philosophy complains that custom has 
hoodwinked us from the first; that we do everything by custom, 
even believe by it; that our very axioms, let us boast of free 
thinking as we may, are oftenest simply such beliefs as we have 
never heard questioned. Nay, what is philosophy throughout 
but a continual battle against custom—an ever-renewed effort to 
transcend the sphere of blind custom?’ And again the professor 
is represented as writing, “ Custom is a fond, foolish. nurse, or 
rather we are false, foolish nurslings, when in our resting and 
reflecting hours we prolong the same deception.” Custom does 
so distort and chequer the successful progress of many things, that 
it is indeed a principle which should be very keenly challenged 
before we accept it. It makes us look at things with so much 
indifference; it so moulds our action into particular forms; it so 
makes us do everything, in fact, in a certain and well-defined way, 
that it becomes natural to us to travel in distinct channels of 
thought and action, from which we cannot be induced to diverge, 
unless by some marvellous effort. "We are, perhaps, hardly aware 
of the trouble which often arises from the mere habit of doing 
certain things. A continually habitual support of our present 
social conditions really makes us tolerant of things which ought 
not to be tolerated, a habit for which certainly not much can be 
said. In this, as in other evils, we do not become sensible of the 
great wrong inflicted by it, or set about to abolish it, until it has 
assumed proportions which cause astonishment and bewilderment ; 
whereas, if this sensibility had been awakened when the evil was, 
figuratively speaking, no bigger than a man’s hand, no very great 
noise, and no very great effort, would have been necessary to 
bring about a better order of things. In forming a habit, we 
must be careful in the extreme, lest we run into a dangerous 
practice, and one subversive of all proper and logical ideas. In 
the case of social reform habit will be found, in many instances, to 
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make people pursue one path, while their hearts and inclinations 
lie in a distinctly different direction. Any one who is ostensibly 
opposed to this reform will, if he gives a really conscientious 
optnion; admit the necessity of doing something in this direction, 
but from some peculiar, extraneous, and unaccountable cause, 
refrains from countenancing and sympathising with any attempt 
to realise it. If we could look into the hearts of some, who are, 
apparently, vehemently opposed to a change in this direction, we 
should, very likely, find a latent sparkling sympathy with the 
object social reformers have their heads and hearts filled with. 
But it lies latent, from the very fact that there is too much of the 
“don’t care” principle mixed up with the question, that there is 
a want of thought and independence to counteract a very strong 
prevailing habit to allow things to go on as they are, and that fate 
should regulate them. 

If people could be induced to study independence, in the sense 
so well defined by Mill, that men should examine into their 
genuine state, and into what they truly desire, hope, and believe, 
and express themselves of their own spontaneous disposition, we 
might be excused for thinking that social reformers were in a fair 
way of getting greater accession to their ranks than heretofore. 
It would be for the benefit of the whole nation if the people would 
lay well to heart the value of the principle of independence. It 
strikes at once at the root of foolish customs. An examination of 
it shows at once the fallacy of always hugging custom, and the 
absurdity of favourably regarding conventional habits or human 
traditions. Channing has well said that the power of education, 
habit, and imitation, makes men do what has no root whatever in 
their serious convictions. Mill’s advice to us to disregard this 
may seem rather startling to some, but it must be remembered 
that it is the practice of this magnificent principle that has 
brought England to her present exalted and honourable position. 
No doubt it requires a vast amount of courage to accept it, 
because there is such a general morbid dislike to deviate from 
the old path, which habit and custom have pointed out, and 
pass over to the new and untried, yet safer track. Most yea 
don’t care one iota about humanity, but are satisfied and pleased 
as long as they themselves are comfortable and unmolested. It is 
hard, there can be no doubt, to bear the taunts and sneers of men 
in whose creed you avowed no longer to have any faith, and 
probably the very fear of ridicule prevents in a very great degree 
a distinct profession of independence; but if any one follows 
public opinion in mere agreement of words, and not in thought, 
as thousands undoubtedly do, it is really a base perversion of 
reason. 

Dec.—vVOL, i. NO. XII. 2H 

















422 The Attitude of the People to Social Reform. 
The development of social reform is a wi for the future. It 


is against a party whose aim is to demoralise the whole of society 
in its every condition, that those who wish to improve the country 
have to fight against—a party that has a most profligate contempt 
for all the laws of sin aaa | justice and morality, a stupid and 
ignorant want of discrimination and preference between good and 
bad forms of government, and everything that is useful and com- 
mendable in human wisdom. It is against the immoral atrocities 
of which this century is guilty, and of which many speak with 
horror and execration, that social reformers have to take their stand. 
But it is to man’s conscience, it is to man’s superior and growing 
ability to distinguish right from wrong, justice from injustice, that 
we must appeal fora radical application of his sympathies. Nothing 
but a high sense of responsibility and a high sense of the im- 
portance of the subject, will be the means of producing a tangible 
and salutary reform. Deep impression of the beneficial work of 
social reform, a most undoubted favourable regard for the principles 
which constitute it, and a growing desire to do good for one’s 
country, are necessary for fresh social advancement. When men’s 
minds are fully occupied with these impressions, then we have a 
right to expect that the abuses and evils which have ravaged and 
desolated our inner life will be obliterated, and that as the people 
become convinced of the importance and magnitude of this ques- 
tion, civilisation will not be wanting in vigorous and well-sustained 
life, Christianity will be marked by a most discerning advance- 
ment, and the future history of the country will be one of greater 
joy, greater comfort, and greater contentment. 


Rocks of my country let the cloud 

‘ Your crested heights array ; 

Oh! rise ye like a bulwark proud 
Amid the foaming spray ; 

My spirit greets you as ye stand 
Cresting the billows’ foam, 

And thus for ever guard the land 
The cherished land of home. 
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TRADITIONS OF ’NINETY-EIGHT. 
I. 


DARKEY WILLOCK, 


As before the earthquake slight convulsions agitate the ground, 
and mysterious subterranean rumblings make themselves heard, so 
are there premonitory signs to prelude the advent of national 
catastrophes. 

The Irish rebellion of 1798 was no exception to this rule. For 
several years before that disastrous and eventful year, there had 
existed a feeling of intense dread and insecurity among Protestants 
of the lower rank in all parts of Ireland. 

The ill-suppressed exultation in the faces of their Celtic neigh- 
bours affected them with a terror that appeared almost absurd in 
the eyes of their superiors, who had not their opportunities of 
mixing with the people at all times and seasons. 

The magistrates and landlords did indeed occasionally get wind 
of a Whiteboy meeting, or night drill; but they did not hear the 
dark hints of a coming day of evil—did not see the deceitful smiles 


barely covering real abhorrence, which the Protestant farmers and ~ 


labourers heard and encountered at wakes and fairs. In the south 
and west of Ireland, where they formed a mere handful, their terror 
was abject, and they kept very quiet; but in Ulster, being a match 
for the would-be rebels in numbers, and more than a match in 
dogged, untiring resolution, their case was different. 

he Presbyterians, descendants of the old Covenanters who did 
not shrink from fire or flcod in defence of their principles, were not 
likely to fail in either courage or obstinacy. 

And in addition to, and excess of their religious zeal, was the 
hatred that Protestants and Roman Catholics Sie each other on 
account of the difference of race. 

In a certain townland called Cloughfin, the farms were all held 
by Protestants, and the servants and cottiers were of the same 
faith, with the exception of the inhabitants of one cottier house. 

It is needless to say that these Cloughfin men had been banded 
together in a mutual defence society, for a very long time before 
the gentry dreamed of becoming alarmed about the state of the 
country. 

An old woman, named Dorcas Willock, lived in a lone house at 
the corner of a field, in sight of the Danish fort on the Colhoun’s 
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land, and within hail of the “ town,” i.e. the long thatched farm- 
house, outhouses, and stack-yard, belonging to her step-son, Joseph 
Willock. Her husband had owned the farm, and had left her 
very well provided for, the mistress of two handsome cows, and of 
a yearly sum to be paid her off the farm; so Darkey Willock was 
a person of consequence in Cloughfin. 

She was a good easy mistress to her Roman Catholic servant, 
Bridget Gallagher, a stout lass from the “ back country,” as the 
mountainous district of Donegal is termed. 

While the Willocks, Colhouns, and Hutchesons were always 
changing their servants when the half-yearly hiring day came 
round, old Darkey and her “girl” remained constant to one 
another. 

To the neighbours’ whispered warnings not to trust her hand- 
maiden too far, because she was of the “other sort,” she used 
to answer, “Is it Biddy? Sure she’s as good as a Protestant: 
she’s that big wi’ me I'd trust her wi’ every penny I hae in the 
warld !” 

Thus seven years went by. Great was Darkey’s surprise and 
concern when her useful Biddy came one day, at the end of the 
seven years, to give her warning: she wished to leave at the next 
term day. 

Who would milk Brawnie and Moiley, and make the potatoe 
cake exactly to her taste, and spin opposite her at the well-swept 
hearth? Who would lilt plaintive tunes to the drowsy accompani- 
ment of the wheel? As Darkey Willock asked these questions she 
felt very sad, and wearied herself with trying to find out what was 
taking Biddy away. 

‘‘ Maybe its some sweetheart that’s after you, Biddy, honey?” 
inquired she. 

“‘ Na, na, Darkey,” replied the “back country” woman scorn- 
fully—“ I ha’ nae sweetheart ava! What wad gar me be taking 
up wi the men, that has kept mysel’ red o’ them sae lang? Sure 
I ken them ower weel. An’ you ken yoursel’ there’s nane o’ my 
ain sort hereabouts for me to be speaking till.” 

“ Hoot, hoot, Biddy, what was to hinder you picking up a boy 
going to the chapel—a clever girl like you? Sure I’m always in 
hopes o’ the boys mysel’,” replied the sprightly old woman with a 


laugh. 

But neither wheedling nor scolding had any effect upon. Biddy: 
she said she must go and see if she had any friends left in her 
native place, and she departed to her mistress’s sincere regret, leav- 
ing a giddy maiden in her place. 

Six months later the rebellion had broken out. When the 
Cloughfin men assembled in one another’s houses, it was to retail 
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some fresh outrage committed by their natural enemies, and to vow 
vengeance, if ever they got the chance. As there were 
hardly any newspapers, these tales passed from mouth to mouth— 
from townland to townland, gaining something at each stopping- 
— a wandering was welcomed in country 
use he was general newsmonger, and could tell something of 
what the rebels were doing. 
. . There were soldiers in all the large towns, but no constab ‘ 
as in these days, to the public safety; and in districts like 
a the people felt that their defence was in their own 
ands. 

It happened one November night that Darkey was alone. 
Biddy’s successor had no dislike to the other sex; she often slipped 
away when her work was over to the cottier houses, where there 
was a -looking youth who paid her attention; leaving her 
mistress to croon over her spinning, and think of the days when 
Biddy sat with her. 

As her thoughts were thus busy, the latch was lifted, and Biddy 
herself stepped up to the hearth. 

“ Ah, jewel,” said the old woman, with difficulty believing her 
own eyes—‘‘is it yoursel’? You're right welcome there. What 
brings you this way at the present time?” 

She got up pushing the wheel from her, and held out her hand 
full of eager greeting, so flurried and pleased, that in her excite- 
ment she did not remark Biddy’s cold, strange manner. 

“Sit down, dear, an’ heat yersel’, till 1 warm a drop o’ milk, an’ 
fetch the bread an’ butter,” said she. 

“Tl no tak’ bite nor sup till I get what I’m come for,” replied 
Biddy. 

“ Aw what’s that, dear?’ inquired the old woman, much 
astonished at her visitor's look and words. 

“ Just all ye hae’ in the house, Darkey. You'll strip the claes 
off your back, an’ gie them to me, an’ you'll put on my claes, an’ 
you'll serve me as lang as I served you—that’s seven year.” 

“God bless me, dear, how alld I serve you—a poor failed, 
auld wife? What maks you even sich a thing to the likes o’ me? 
Sure I couldna serve you ava?” 

“ You be to serve me, Darkey: I’ll kill you if you dinna do my 
bidding.” 

a Wait a wee minute then, Biddy, dear, till I go to the door an’ 
look about me. I’m blessed if I know what all’s in the house, wi’ 
the scare you've give me.” 

As Biddy made her demands, the stories that she had lately 
heard at the Cloughfin firesides, flashed upon Darkey’s memory— 
stories of people breaking into lonely houses, and carrying off what 
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they could find to the rebels, killing the bereaved owners if they 
ventured to make the slightest resistance. 

As she paused on her threshold, peering into the darkness, these 
tales filled her with a horror that made her limbs quake under 
her. 

If she were to attempt to cross the field and make her way to 
Joseph Willock’s, Biddy would be sure to wonder at her long 
absence, and guessing where she was gone would hasten in pursuit, 
and come up with her before she was half-way; and if she were 
to cry at the full extent of her aged voice, no sound would reach 
the farm-house. 

No; she must depend upon her own resources, for there was no 
chance of help arriving in her extremity. She was old and feeble, 
but life was sweet to her still, and she would not yield it up with- 
out a struggle. 

A. sudden thought occurred to her. The byre was under the 
same roof as the dwelling-house. She hobbled into it, and 
straight up to Brawnie, the brindled cow, who was fastened to an 
upright stake by a “ burrough,” or halter, with a noose to it that 
slipped and contracted as you pulled the rope. This old-fashioned 
fastening, something like a South American lasso, may still be 
met with in out-of-the-way farm-houses, where there are no stalls 
or racks for the cattle. 

Darkey undid the burrough, leaving the cow meekly chewing 
her cud; and twining the rope round her arm, closed the cow- 
house-door behind her. She stole into the kitchen very noiselessly, 
her heart fluttering as though her own last hour were at hand. 

The success of her plan depended entirely on the position Biddy 
had chosen to take up when she left her. If she were seated at 
the side of the hearth facing the door, of course Darkey could 
not steal in unseen; there would, in that case, be a struggle, in 
which the strong, active woman must have the advantage; but if 
her back were to the door, Darkey might conquer in spite of her 
age and frailties. 


Darkey paused one terrible instant to reconnoitre. Which was 
to die, and which to live? 

She was to live! The invader was in her own arm-chair beside 
the spinning-wheel, with her back to the door. She was looking 
intently into the fire, and appeared not to have heard Darkey’s 
step, for she did not turn her head in the least. 

athering up the rope with the noose free, the old woman 
crept close to her and threw it over her head. She then stepped 
back swiftly, and pulled with all her might. Terror seemed for the 
moment to have restored all her youthful strength, for she tugged 
at the cow’s burrough with arms that might have been made of 
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iron. Biddy started when she felt the first pull, and threw up 
her hands wildly. She could utter no cry, for her voice was 
choked. 

Pulling still, Darkey drew her back oft the chair, and dragged 
her several paces until she reached the bedpost, and was able to 
wind the rope round and round it. She was beyond making the 
_ Teast resistance; her eyes were starting, and her face purple. 

Darkey’s strength collapsed at once when the deed was done. 
She was again the feeble aged crone, who had barely vigour 
enough to hang the pot upon the crook. 

To lie down and rest was now her sole desire, but how rest with 
that companion in the house? So, unwilling to bear her company 
a minute longer, she put on her shawl, and locking the door, 
began to stagger in the dark along the field-path to Joseph 
Willock’s, supported by her stick. , 

It took her half.an Sve to cross that one field, so terrified and 
exhausted was she. Joseph, his wife, and two farm servants were 
in the kitchen when she entered. Carefully looking around, she 
told her tale in whispers to the awe-stricken audience, who 
vibrated between horror and applause. One thing was decided 
upon at once. Biddy must be hidden away very ae and the 
affair must be kept secret for the old woman’s sake. This might 
well be done, since the townland was Protestant with the exception 
of that one cottier house. 

“ Gather the neighbours,” said Joseph Willock to his servants.. . 

And accordingly, there were soon assembled in the farm-house 
kitchen two stalwart Colhouns and three young Hutchesons. 

The story was re-told. Darkey was praised and comforted, and 
a “ Johnnie” of whisky apiece was partaken of all round. The 
moon had risen by the time the party left Joseph Willock’s, armed 
with pickaxes iad spades. 

The fire was out, but the moonlight fell upon the back country- 
woman’s dead face as she lay against the bedpost, with the rope 
round her neck. 

The men untied her, and carried her out to the old fort on 
Colhoun’s land, Darkey following the weird procession with her 
eyes. 

”'She was laid upon the grass under a “ gentle bush,” i.¢., fairy- 
haunted thorn, while they dug a grave. 

“ Dead men tell nae tales,” remarked young Colhoun, as they 
put her in, wrapped in her tartan shawl for lack of shroud, and 
tumbled the earth upon her. “There, Biddy Gallagher,” con- 
tinued he, with grim sarcasm, “ you'll rest snug eneugh for a’ ye 
had nae extreme unction, an’ nae wake, an’ there'll be nae priest 


ava to offer masses for yer sowl. 
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Long before dawn the grave was filled in, and a large flagstone 
placed over it. 

The secret was religiously preserved. Buiddy’s native place was 
far distant, and nobody came from thence to inquire about her. 
Those who had chanced to meet her on her way to Cloughfin 
might conjecture that she had gone to visit her old mistress; but 
no one had actually seen her take the turn leading to Darkey’s 
cottage, and there were very few questions asked about her. 
Indeed, the fate of one person could cause but little speculation 
in those troublous and stirring times. 

The story, however, was told in whispers by many a fireside 
during the long winter evenings; it was, in fact, regarded in the 
light of a valuable Protestant possession, and as such was remem- 
bered, and handed down from father to child. Generation after 
generation of the juvenile inhabitants of Cloughfin played their 
games of marbles and danced upon the flagstone that covered the 
grave. 


Il. 


THE SPIT OF THE WHEEL. 


THE much to be deplored enmity between the two religions 
above described, though very general, was, even in those wild 
days, not quite universal. Here and therea Roman Catholic lived 
on terms of hearty goodwill with his Protestant neighbours, and 
was ready to brave the utmost wrath of the rebel party rather 
than turn against them. And they, won from their suspicion, 
made common cause with, and endeavoured to shield him from 
the mutual foe. 

“The Spit of the Wheel” is a story as well remembered in 
Ulster as that of Darkey Willock and her servant-girl. 

Jack Donnel was a weaver, living in the thinly-populated 
district of ‘Temple Clady, in the county Derry. He was a reli- 
gious man, attending chapel regularly, and paying the priest all 
his dues. 

But he would not join the Whiteboy meetings, or nightly drill, 
would not enter into any conspiracy against the lives of the Pro- 
testant farmers in his neighbourhood. ~ 


When urged to cast in his lot with the rebels, his answer was 
always the same: 


“You ones needna be fleeching me to stir the neighbours; they 
ha’ been the very best o’ neighbours to me an’ mine.” 
to the year 1798 no man had been more prosperous or more 


U 
highly respected than poor Jack Donnel. Weaving was a good 
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trade, and he earned enough to keep himself, his wife, and four 
younger children very comfortably, as well as to send the elder 
ones to America, as they were old enough to go out into the world 
and seek their own fortunes. 

But from the day he first refused to join the rebels his prosperity 
was over, and he lived in mortal terror. 

“Give in to the boys, Jack dear, for the love o’ these childer 
an’ me,” pleaded his wife in the darkness of night, when gusts of 
wind swept through the bleak hills, and sounds were heard like 
the tramp of those he had offended. 

“Na, na, Sheelah, woman! It’s the love o’ my ain soul keeps 
me frae dipping my hands in the innocent blood,” was he wont to 
answer, with sorrowful but very steadfast courage. 

The skeleton sycamores rattled, and the wind howled, and the 
trampling was heard for many and many an anxious winter night, 
and morning still found the Daeik unharmed, but at length the 
avenging tread really did stop at their door. 

The Clady men had taken it in turn to sit up with them every 
night since Donnel had let it be understood how he had incurred 
the displeasure of his own people, but this night they were all at 
a wake in a farm-house about half a mile of. Then, as now, 
attendance at wake or funeral was considered the very highest 
obligation of friendship, to which all other engagements must give 
way. So it happened that the Donnels were for once unguarded 
in their lonely cabin. 

Chests and tables were piled up against the door. A mighty 
blackthorn club and an old sword lay on the bed beside Jack, who 
was wide awake and fully dressed. He was listening intently to 
ominous sounds that rose above the fitful gusts of wind. 

“ The saints preserve us!” whispered his trembling wife, touch- 
ing him with her chilly hand. “It’s the boys!” 

“ Ay, Sheelah, it is,” was all Jack said. 

He grasped his club, and, taking his place behind the barricade 
at the door, prepared te defend her and the children till his last 


asp. 
. But his courage availed him little. The assailants were numerous, 
their blows were heavy, and the door soon flew in. Then a horrible 
scene of slaughter took place. 
The tumult awoke the poor children, who slept all four together 
in a bed built into the wall. They climbed out and began to run 


about the kitchen floor. Mary, the eldest, had sufficient presence 
of mind to creep under a large tub which was used for holding 
webs of linen, and which happened to be lying upside down 
beneath the dresser. She was a small child for eleven years of age, 
and she shrunk together as much as she could, but she felt that she 
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was raising up the tub, so as to make a distance of some two inches 
between it and the ground. Through this chink she saw her 
mother and the three children cruelly murdered, and her father 
struck down by a bludgeon after fighting as long as he had strength 
to stand, and left for dead, stretched along before the hearth. 

The assassins searched the house, under the bed, up in the loft, 
&c., to see if amy one was concealed, but nobody thought of Mary’s 
tub. She lay completely hidden. 

Their search ended, the men went away, all but one—a man 
named Ryan, whom she knew perfectly from seeing him on 
Sundays at chapel. 

He had gone some steps with the rest, when a second thought 
seemed to have struck him, for he stepped hastily back into the 
house, muttering that it was safest to be sure of things, and taking 
the rim of the spinning-wheel, he flung it down on Donnel’s breast, 
and jumping up, danced upon it with all his force. 

But the same instant Mary saw him spring down again, the 
blood pouring from a wound in the calf of his leg. 

He had intended that the spit, a shafpened rod of steel which 
pierced the rim of the whed, should be forced into Donnel’s 
breast, and imagined he had so thrown the rim that it must be 
underneath; but instead of that he had left the spit sticking 
uppermost, and when he sprang upon the rim it ran into his own 
leg, cutting it so deeply that the blood spouted from the wound 
through the long aioe he wore with his knee-breeches., 

Mary’s eyes were sharpened by her terror. She saw the blood 

ouring from the cut, and noticed that Ryan ~— to bandage 
his leg with her father’s handkerchief before he followed his ac- 
owen So when the poor child was discovered by the enraged 
neighbours, she had a circumstantial tale to tell. 

Ries was apprehended and convicted upon her evidence. 

On being asked, as she stood in the witness-box at the trial, 
whether she was quite sure that the prisoner was one of the gang 
who had murdered her father, she told what she had seen him do 
with the rim of the wheel. 

“The cut canna be whole yet,” said she. “Strip his leg an’ 
yell be sure to find it. If it isna there, I'll no’ ax to hurt a hair 
o’ his head.” | 

But the cut was there, and Ryan was sentenced to death for 
the murder of the Donnels. He was to be hanged on a gallows 
erected at Temple Clady, in sight of the spot where the crime had 
been committed. 

The Protestants poured into Derry on the morning of Ryan’s 
execution, and lined the streets, grimly resolved to assist the 
military in preventing any attempt at a rescue. 
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The rebels had contrived to send the prisoner a message, and so 
confident was he that they would keep their promise of rescuing 
him, that he came out of the gaol and mounted the cart with a 
dauntless, cheerful air, throwing glances of scorn and defiance at 
the crowded windows right and left. 

These were filled with his enemies, glad to see him where he 
was, with the hangman seated by his side, holding an end of the 
rope that was round his neck. His friends and well-wishers, re- 

arding him as a martyr, would have risked much to rescue him, 
But they were so outnumbered, that they could only scowl their 
baffled rage, and slink away into the background. 

The present writer has heard the ‘story told by old people who 
weie present and remember the whole affair; the Sanniless manner 
in which the prisoner drove away ;- how the soldiers surrounded the 
cart, and the thousands from the country fell in and followed to 
Temple Clady, bent on seeing justice done; how the body was 
brought back to Derry, was quartered, and laid under quicklime in 
the gaol yard; how the Protestant multitude accompanied the 
prisoner in the morning, surging with excitement like a mighty, 
stormy sea, and returned calm and satisfied, to make their way 


home in streams along mountain paths and high roads to many a 
lonely farmstead. 








WHITHER? 


A LITTLE longer, and the tale is told 
Of this dead year’s closed days; a cloudy pall 
Invests the sun so soon, and over all 
Earth’s beauty wide dark deepens: very cold 
Waxes her warm heart, when, in the wailing wold, 
With every dreary gust dry dead leaves fall 
From bared boles, and by gate and garden wall 
Whisper awhile their woes, wind-garbled gold, 
Hoar winter’s harbingers. But drizzling rain, 
Sad drenching rain soon rots those russet leaves, 
Still follows fast full store of ripened gram. 
What follows our life’s autumn? Are the sheaves 
Garnered indeed, tares burnt in bundles? In vain 
Man his wise wonted words in answer weaves. 
JAMES Mew. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
XXVIL 


DOGMATIC TEACHING. 


A PREJUDICE characteristic of this age is felt and expressed 
against “dogma” and “ dogmatic teaching” in matters of religion. 
It may be asked, what is dogma? It is a Greek word, which, 
according to our lexicographers, means nothing more than “an 
opinion,” “ that which seems to one to be true.” Yet we may hear 
dogma denounced as though it were some formidable monstrosity 
in the intellectual world! According to this view of the nature 
of dogma, it would be wrong to teach “an opinion,” to teach 
“that which seems to the teacher to be true !” eel the anti- 
dogmatists mean that religious teaching ought to be limited to 
historical facts of religion. But what is the value of these 
historical facts, except as they suggest opinions, i.e., dogmas? 
What religious teacher would be reasonably contented with teach- 
ing bare Nhistorical facts without any doctrinal deductions from 
them? Yet those deductions are “ opinions,” ‘things which seem 
to him to be true,” in one word, dogmas. It is certain, however, 
that if the teacher draws no deductions from these facts, the learner 
will. And would the teacher be bound to leave, nay, would he 
be justified in leaving, ignorant learners, children or heathen, to 
draw their own deductions, unaided, from the historical facts pre- 
sented to them? Such most assuredly was not the way in which 
the first teachers of Christianity acted. They taught what they 
believed to be the true significance, the consequences, of those facts 
of Christianity, and so taught dogmatically. 

No doubt religion is very much a matter of affection; but affec- 
tion, to be rightly directed and regulated, must be guided by right 
opinion. ‘There is abundance of religious affection shown by the 
adherents of false religions—but in their case, affection has its 
guidance from false opinions. The warmest and most sincere 
affection, in religious as in other matters, leads to incalculable 
evil, unless it be guided by sound and true opinion. It would, 
therefore, seem that those persons who decry “dogma” and 
dogmatic teaching in the abstract, would be better employed in 
fm scent by all fair argument to show the world what dogmas 
are true and what are false. There are “dogmas and dogmas ”— 
let them say frankly which they believe and which they reject. 
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In medicine, as in a /- there have been propounded false as 


well as true dogmas. ould then a lecturer in the healing art 
discharge his duty by decrying all dogmas in that art? To denounce 
religious dogma, as such, seems to be nothing else than to extol 
negation. Every believer must hold some dogmas or other. A 
agg really rejected all dogmas would have no positive belief 
at all. 

The human intellect cannot and will not rest in mere negation. 
To satisfy its cravings, it must have positive opinion, #.e., dogma. 
Our intellects, like our hearts, cannot endure a void. Men’s minds 
will search into those realities which above all have the greatest 
_ interest for them, and which are incalculably of the greatest 
importance to them. They will form opinions upon them; if not 
right opinions, then wrong opinions. o attempt to restrain the 
action of the intellect upon these matters, would be like attempt- 
ing to stop the flow of the tides or the force of gravitation. The 
anti-dogmatists, to be consistent, would forbid the exercise of the 
intellect on these subjects. This is an instance of the truth that 
extremes meet—for here the Romish ultra-dogmatists are found to 
agree with the enemies of all dogma. Each of these antagonistic 
parties, however vainly, would restrict the free and natural exercise 
of the intellect on those subjects which are of the highest concern 
to man; the Romanists by forbidding inquiry, the others by 
insisting on the supposed futility of all dogmas. For if people 
were persuaded that all dogmas are futile, they would cease from 
all inquiry upon the subjects of them. I shall make no further 
remark than that the anti-dogmatists seem to proceed upon the 
supposition, that truth is impossible of attainment in the very 


matter in which truth is of the highest importance and interest to — 


mankind. 


RELIGIOUS ECONOMICS. 


It will be allowed by many that the interests of Christianity in 
this country are threatened by infidelity, both scientific and 
popular, on the one hand, and by Romish and Ultramontane 
superstition, on the other. While the common faith is thus being 
attacked by powerful enemies from opposite quarters, it is strange 
and sad to see the various orthodox reformed communions but 
one, at war with that one, on such a question as whether the 
Christian ministry ought to be supported by means of endow- 
ments, or by annual voluntary contributions. Agreeing in the 
main, and on the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
they are fighting on a question of religious economics. _ 

The thought is obvious, that if believers are to be divided upon 
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such a matter as this, the very notion of Christian unity must be 
hopeless. At this spectacle of strife, their common enemies must 
rejoicingly point with scorn and derision; and from this strife 
they must derive great encouragement and advantage in the 
propagation of their respective opinions, which, though far as the 
asunder from each other, yet agree in hostility to pure 
ristianity. In short, the orthodox reformed communions, 
instead of presenting an united front against the enemies of their 
common faith, are aiding those enemies by disputes about the best 
means of maintaining the ministers of that faith! Instead of 
contending unitedly against the enemy, they are quarrelling over 
the commissariat! Yet no time more than the present has 
required a general union among all adherents of the reformed 
religion. How can contention, at the present time, upon such a 
question as now divides the religious world of England, be thought 
consistent with zeal for the interests of Christianity? What should 
we think of a Mahometan nation, if we were to hear that a fierce 
contention was going on in it upon a question, not of faith or 
ritual, but of the manner of maintaining its muftis and imaums? 
On such a question we have never heard that Islam, with its 
various sects, has been divided. Nor did we ever learn that a 
violent controversy had broken out among the Buddhists, upon 
the question how their bonzes or lamas should be provided for. 
We should not think much of the depth of the religious con- 
victions, either of Mahometans or Buddhists, if we heard that 
they had time for a subject of controversy among them of no 
greater importance than this! 


A STRING OF FALLACIES. 


Fallacy 1. “ That to render a demagogue harmless, it is well to 
put him into an office.’—By this mean and shallow device of 
statecraft, a premium is offered to the demagogue’s trade. You 
put out one firebrand, only to light a dozen more. One has heard 
of a desperate poacher being made a gamekeeper. His example 
must have cae as a stimulus to the zeal of other poachers. For 
every demagogue who is put into an office, some omen aspirant 
must be passed over. 

Fallacy 2. “'That every innovation is an evil.”—This is as if 
every institution were good merely because it is found existing, 
as if our predecessors were infallible, and ourselves were fools. A 
later generation has a longer experience to guide it than an earlier 
generation could have had, and therefore ought to be so much the 
wiser. Some institutions of the past, like sumptuary laws and 
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laws |for lating wages, were found impracticable, and were 
therefore eae abolished. Other Fattiptions were necessary or 
useful in an earlier stage of a nation’s history, but their necessit 
or use has away in a later age. Or abuses have, throu 
the lapse of time and by the operation of human vice and folk . 
crept into qrverenent or the administration of laws, and require 
to be remedied: 


What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous Error be too highly heap’d 
For Truth to overpeer, 


‘The veneration which time throws around institutions, laws, and 
practices may, like all other good sentiments, be misplaced or 
carried to excess. 

Fallacy 3. “That innovation is always a good.”-—This is as if 
every existing institution were necessarily bad, our ancestors fools, 
and ourselves infallible. The duration of an institution is a pre- 
sumption in its favour, as an evidence that it has stood the test of 
experience and received the sanction of ages, It is not certain that 
in every case a Jater generation is wiser than a former one, or that 
nations will profit by experience. ‘Time is required to surround 
an institution with that reverence and attachment which are neces- 
sary to its stability and efficiency. Political experiments are 
dangerous, for, if they fail, a worse state of things than the former 
often ensues. 

Fallacy 4. “That the lower classes of a community alone are 
the people.” —This is as if the higher and middle classes were no 
part of the people of a country! The word “ people” is used 
ambiguously, either to denote a whole nation or only its lower 
classes: but what is true of “the people” in one of these senses, 
may be totally untrue in the other sense. You say, that such is 
the wish of the people. Do you mean of the nation at large, or 
only of its lower classes? 

Fallacy 5. “That the misdeeds of one party justify similar 
misdeeds in the opposite party."—-Thus we may hear one party 
excuse themselves for the abuse of patronage and power, by 
alleging that the opposite party was just as bad! At this rate, 
no improvement would take place in the management of affairs. 
And the edge of censure is blunted if those who wield it are 
ready to follow the examples which they reprove. The conduct 
of one party is not the standard according to which their opponents 
are to “ judged, either by themselves or by others. There cannot 


be éwo standards of political right and wrong. 
Fallacy 6. “That representation is the only legitimate source 
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of political authority.”—Were this true, it would follow that in 
all nations in all ages where purely monarchical or aristocratical 
institutions have prevailed, the subject has suffered under an usur- 
pation. He may have been a willing subject, but he has been 
suffering a terrible grievance! The attempt to put this doctrine 
of representation into universal practice would render the world a 
scene of constant confusion and disturbance. 

Fallacy 7. “ Self-government.”—As if the majority of mankind 
could or would govern themselves! They will submit to superior 
force only. Government is not “I will,” but “thou shalt.” 
Government exists simply because mankind cannot or will not 
govern themselves, govern their own passions and imaginations, 

Fallacy 8. “That in proportion as authority is successfully as- 
sailed, public liberty is gained."—Yet as one man’s liberty is 
enlarged, other men’s liberty must be curtailed. Goethe tells us 
that “liberty is the right to be arbitrary.” No government is 
half so tyrannical as a revolutionary government, no tribunal so 
cruel as a revolutionary tribunal. 

Fallacy 9. “That government exists solely for the protection 
of person and property.”—Does it not also, by the general con- 
sent, aid in providing us with gas, water, drainage, street-paving, 
and railroads? Does it not, with the general consent, prohibit the 
exposure and sale of profane and immoral publications and 
pictures ? 

Fallacy 10. “That numbers are by right the sole political force 
in a nation.’—This would make legislation the easiest process in 
the world, and would resolve it into a mere counting of noses. 
The difficulty with great lawgivers has always been the selection 
of the depositaries of power; it is easy enough to throw power 
broadcast among the multitude. On what other subject but that 
of politics would the opinion of mere numbers be considered 
decisive? Are the many wiser in politics than on any other 
subject? Politics, no doubt, is one of those matters in which 
every man is apt to think himself a capable judge. Yet in truth 
itis one of the most difficult of matters, as all experience has 
proved. 
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THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR’ AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE ‘FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Datias,” &e. 


XI. 
THE STORY OF THE SECOND DERVISH. 


THE second dervish bound up his waist, and sitting down, 
began his story thus: 


Oh, friends, hear the recital of what I have suffered during my 
ast life, from the subjection which love has exercised over me. 
hough sunk to wretchedness now,’ I am a king’s son, my father 

being sovereign of a large principality in West Persia. Being an 
only son I was allowed, during the time of my childhood, to pass my 
time either in-doors in gambling at choupar, cards, chess, or back- 
gammon, or in fine weather out of doors in hunting or hawking. 
One very fine day I went out, mounted, along with my com- 
age to the plains, and we let fly the hawks at the wild ducks. 

e were provided with every description of the falcon tribe. 
The beauty of the scenery tempted me to roam far away amidst 
meadows which were covered with flowers and many-coloured 
heaths, and I let the reins fall upon the neck of my horse, and was 
listless of all but the prospect around me, and he carried me along 
through the country to a vast plain, and I found my eyes and senses 
delighted as I rode. I got sight, in the distance, of a fawn. It 
was black coloured. It had ona pad of cloth of gold, and a halter 
embroidered with jewels, and small bells of gold were set in its 
collar, whose ground was cloth of silver. It was grazing in that 
large plain, where it seemed no human being was to be seen, or 
the singing of any bird to be heard. When it heard the sound 
of my horse’s feet it started, raised its head, and walked slowly 
away. I wished much to seize the fawn, and I said to my com- 
panions : 

“ Stay here, take care on no account to follow me. I want to 
catch that animal alive. Mine is such a swift horse that he cares 
nothing for the bounding of a deer, and would even come up to a 
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dozen of them one after another, notwithstanding their fleetness of 
running.” 

So I galloped after it. Though my steed was swifter than the 
wind I found he could not come up to the deer, as bounding and 
running he fled across the plain. But we tore on at full speed, 
until the horse began to flag in his stride, and was bathed in per- 
spiration. I was weary also and thirsty, and it seemed hopeless 
to think of catching the deer, but I rode on till it was evening, I 
being still lured on by the fancy of longing to come up with it, 
till, sick of the disappointment, I pulled up, and drawing an arrow 
from my quiver adjusted it to the string of my bow, and saying 
the Ullah ho Ukbar, aimed at the deer’s leg, which I transfixed 
with the arrow, and it went off limping up the side of a hill that 
just then came in view. When I saw this I got off my horse and 
followed the deer up the hill; through several windings up and 
down we went, and reached a large grove, where was a stately 
mansion and a fountain. Then the deer was lost to my sight, 
and I, wearied and thirsty as I was, began to drink the water and 
to wash my forehead at the fountain. 

While I was thus occupied, I heard from within the house a 
noise of weeping, and presently a voice, which said : 

“Qh, child, may the piercing of my sigh penetrate the heart 
of him who wounded you with his arrow! May he never taste 
of the fruit of the enjoyment of life, and may the Almighty make 
his grief like my own grief!” 

I then ran inside to the chamber from which I heard the words, 
and I saw an old man with a white beard, dressed in costly clothes, 
seated on a musnud, and the wounded deer lay before him, and 
he began to draw the arrow from its leg, and cursed the man who 
fixed it there. I then closed my hands, and stood before him, 
saying: 

“ Peace to your highness! It was this slave that unintentionally 
committed the offence, and for God’s sake forgive him.” 

He said: 

“You have hurt a speechless creature, but if you intended it 
not God may forgive you.” 

I then sat near him, and assisted im drawing the arrow out. 
But it required much delicacy and care, and it was some time 
before we extracted it, and having plastered the wound left the 
deer to sleep. Then the old man called for water and washed his 
hands, and he set before me a supper, and I ate and stretched 
myself upon a charpoy. I was much fatigued, and slept soundly. 
I was awakened by a noise of weeping and lamenting. I looked 
round, and saw that the old man was not in the large chamber, 
and that it was completely vacant, neither could I see any object 
except at one side a curtain. I rose and went to it, and drawing 
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it aside, I saw, lying on a board, a beautiful girl, whose face was 
fair as the moon’s, and her hair in abundance lay falling on each 
side of her form. She wore a light gauze dress of foreign make, 
and seemed about nineteen years of age.- The old man lay at her 
feet weeping, and seemed wholly absorbed in grief. I was struck, 
as it were, senseless at seeing the condition of the old man and 
the innocence and the loveliness of the girl. I fell down and 
fainted, and that old man sprinkled me with rose-water, and re- 
stored me to consciousness. I got up, and standing before the 
young beauty, saluted her, but she neither spoke nor even moved 
her hand in acknowledgment of it. I said: 

“ Oh, lovely one, in what form of religion is it enjoined that 
one should be so proud as not even to return the compliment of 
a salutation? Even to a stranger some sign of acknowledgment 
is generally made, though your eyes may be averted in doing so.” 

But she was mute, and I urged her still for the love of God to 
speak, if it was but one word. [I said that it was only by an ac- 
cident I had come there, but hoped that she might let me know 
by what good fortune it was I had been blessed by seeing her. 
She was still silent and wholly motionless. I then approached 
nearer her and touched her feet, and they were cold as a stone; 
and then at last I knew that the figure was a statue, and that 
Uzoor, the prince of the demons, had made thisidol. I then said 
to the old man: 

“¢ Qh, idol worshipper, if I have pierced the thigh of your deer, 
you have pierced my bosom with the love of this angelic image. 
See how your curse has fallen true upon my head: Now say, 
how has this magic been brought about? ‘Tell me what is the 
reason of your taking up in this place your habitation, so far from 
the haunts of men, and what fortune happened to you that you 
should forsake the society of your fellow-creatures, and what are 
these things which I see here.” 


I pressed him and I entreated him to tell me his story, but he 
continually refused, saying : 


“It will pain you to hear it, and I hate to speak of it myself.” 
I said at last : 


‘ “T cannot abide your excuses; if you do not tell me it I shall 
ill you.” 
When he saw my extreme anxiety, he said: 

“ Qh, youth, may God preserve us from the effects of love! 
Can any tongue speak what its power is? Does not a woman 
sacrifice her life for man’s love when she is burnt at his funeral 

yre, and many, very many are love’s victims besides Furhad and 
ujnoon.” 

“Why should you abandon your own prospects and your due 
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course of worldly advancement, to become, as it were, a slave to 
the passion of love for this idol?’ I said. “Then, if you persist 
in refusing to tell me the tale [am no longer your friend, consider 
me an enemy.” 

Then he said: 

“This is the story of myself and of my desolate hearth.” 


My name is Naamun Syah; I was once a great merchant, and 
I have, in the pursuit of merchandise, travelled through seven 
kingdoms. My assortment of goods was so various that I found 
I could easily gain access to the courts of kings. One day the 
thought came into my head that though I had made the journey 
of most countries, yet there was one great island that I had never 
visited, whose king, whose inhabitants, and whose soldiery were 
everywhere celebrated. 1 consulted with all my friends on the 
subject of going there, and I took pains to collect all the rarities 
and the commodities most fit for one who wished to visit it, and 
present to its king or its rulers. I found a party of merchants 
who were bound thither, and we embarked in a ship whose sailing 
qualifications were well known, and after the due time necessary, 
all that was requisite for a voyage was provided, and we sailed. 
We reached the port of that country after some months, as we 
had a fair wind. We went to the principal city. There is no 
city to equal it in grandeur. Every street and market-place was 
paved with fine tiles, scrubbed and brushed so cleanly that not 
even a straw was to be seen on their surface. There was no coin so 
small as cowries known there. There were splendid houses of 
various-coloured stones. At night the streets were lit up with 
lamps. Outside the city were parks, where every sort of shrub, 
tree, and flower were seen in abundance, neither elsewhere, except 
in paradise, were there to be had such fruits. Language would 
be weak to furnish you with sufficient words for praising such a 
town. The merchants, who were my companions, joined me in 
fixing upon a house there for our residence; and when the news 
of our arrival came to the government a faithful woman’s servant, 
accompanied by several table servants, came to our house, and 
asked who was the principal merchant of the company. They 
all pointed tome. ‘Then he approached and saluted me, and when 
I had returned the salutation, i made him sit on the cushion of 
honour, and when we had passed the customary compliments, I 
asked him the reason of his favouring me with a visit. He said 
that the princess having learned that a company of merchants, who 
had brought a large assortment of goods, had arrived there, she 
had sent him to say that she would wish me to bring some speci- 
mens into her presence. 
“Thus you may have the privilege of appearing before her, and 
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also you will no doubt be able to dispose of much that you have 
in charge very favourably.” 

I said: 

“'To-day I hope I may be excused; to-morrow, whatever pro- 
perty I have, is wholly at the service of the princess, and I only 
~ it may be deemed worthy of her acceptance.” 

hen I had given him such a promise, and made him eat pawn 
and take the parting attar of roses, he took his leave, and I occu- 
ied the whole of the day in selecting the various articles which 
t thought might be most likely to suit the princess. I had the 
assortment of all the other merchants to choose from, and the next 
morning I went with them to the princess’s palace. I met the 
woman’s servant at the door, and he took my hand, and conversing 
with me, we proceeded onwards through the lines of domestics 
who stood in the outer hall of the grand mansion. I could not 
describe to you how beautiful the fairy-formed damsels were, and 
I could scarcely support my frame so much was I enchanted with 
the sight that struck me when I got to where the princess was 
sitting; my eyes were dazzled, and my feelings were overpowered, 
neither was it possible to decide, whatever way you looked, which 
was the most beautiful of the figures that struck your view. 

All of the girls stood in an attitude of profound respect, with 
their hands closed, ranks upon ranks of them, both on the right 
hand and to the left. I made the slaves who were with me open 


out the boxes of rare jewels from every country, and the bales of 


cloths of every kind, until I had exhausted the whole of my store, 
and they were all of them approved of, and the princess was 
pleased, and ordered the house-steward to take charge of them all, 
and said that their price should be given to me the next day. I 
then had permission to take my leave, and felt rejoiced at the 
thought of having also permission to return thither again. I kept 
saying, “ How glad I am to be thus favoured,” and like one dis- 
tracted with pleasure, I returned to the merchants’ house. All 
my companions asked me what was the matter that I was so 
excited. I said that it was only the frequent moving about that 
had agitated me. But in fact 1 was exceedingly restless. 

In the morning I went to the palace again, and again the 
woman’s servant was there to receive me. He ushered me into the 

resence of the princess, where 1 saw the same state and the same 

scene that I had seen the day before; and the princess, having 
signed to the attendants to go about their business, said that I 
should retire with her into a private apartment. When I entered 
I made a respectful salaam, and she beckoned to me to sit down. 
She said to me: 

“You have brought a fine display of goods here. What price 
have you fixed upon them?” 
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I answered: 


“Tt is amply satisfactory to me to have had the pleasure of see- 
ing you—a wish which I had for a long time entertained—and | 
feel rejoiced at being considered worthy of obtaining such an 
honour. It is a boon of inestimable value. Whatever price may 
have been fixed upon each article, half the sum will pay me well.” 

She replied: 

“No; but you must have the whole of the fixed price, and J 
have every wish that you be treated with all kindness possible; 
and further, I have a favour to ask of you.” 

I said: 

“Tf the life and the possessions of this slave should be of any use 
to your government, they are at your service, and I deem it a 
fortunate circumstance that they should be required.” 

When she heard me say so, she sent a slave for her inkstand, 
and writing a note, enclosed it in a case of pearls, wrapped the 
case up in a silk handkerchief, and put it in my hand; then took 
her signet-ring from her finger, and said: 

‘(to now to the garden called Dilkhoosha. You will see there 
an officer whose name is Kuskurree. Salute him from me, and give 
him this ring, and ask him to read this letter and send me an 
answer. but pray be hasty. If you be speedy in transacting the 
matter, you'll see how you will be rewarded.” 

I then took my leave of her, and inquiring at intervals as I 
went along, I, after a journey of about four miles, reached the 
garden. I saw there, sitting on a large golden throne, a young 
man, strong and fierce as a lion in aspect, with a helmet of brass 
on his head, and cased in armour, and near him were standing a 
hundred able soldiers, armed with swords, shields, and bows and 
arrows. I saluted him, and he told metocome near him, | then 
gave him the mng, and, using very flattering compliments, pre- 
sented to him the handkerchief, finishing by telling him how and 
from whom I received it. He bit his thumb, and said, lowering his 
head: 

_ “Perhaps you have brought a mandate for your own death. 
* Well! go inside the garden, and you will see hanging from a large 

cypress-tree an iron cage. ‘There is a youth inside that cage, and 
you can give him the case wrapped up in a handkerchief; get his 
answer to it, and return here quickly.” 

I hurried on to perform what he said. I passed through a most 
charming plantation, which seemed like paradise—every descrip- 
tion of flowering plant was there, and the fountains were gushing 
over with water, the birds singing on the trees. I came up to the 
cypress-tree, from which hung a cage, and I saw within it the 
young mar of handsome appearance. I saluted him most respect- 


fully, and handed in the case through the bars. When he had 
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opened it and read the letter, he asked me in a kind and cordial 
manner about the princess; but no sooner had he uttered the words 
than a large body of armed negroes from all sides surrounded me, 
They all, without mercy, struck at me with their swords, unarmed 
as I was, and I soon fell down senseless and covered with wounds, 
When I returned to consciousness I found myself on a charpoy, 
which two bearers, one at the head, the other at the foot, were 
carrying. One said to the other: 

“ Let us throw down this load on the plain, and the dogs and 
the crows will make an end of it.” 

The other said: 

“If the king should make an inquiry about it, we ourselves 
would be buried alive, and our wives and children thrown into the 
oil-press. Has your life become odious to you that you should 
commit such an action?” 

Then, when I heard this discourse pass between the two demons 
in human form, I said: 

“For God’s sake have mercy on me while yet a spark of life re- 
mains in my frame, but when [ am indeed dead, then do what you 
please with me, as the dead are in the hands of the living. But 
say what is the cause that I should thus have been assaulted, and 
please to let me know who are you two who thus carry me 
away.” 

Then they had compassion on me, and one of them said: 

“The youth shut up in the cage is the nephew of the king. His 
father at his death charged his brother, the present king, to take 
the regency of the kingdom until his son should come of age, and 
when that epoch should happen to let his son, on assuming the 
sovereignty, be married to its cousin, the young princess, and so 
the authority of the government would be vested in the family. 
These were his last words before he died. But his brother, the 
present king, as soon as the breath was out of his body, shut up 
the youth in the iron cage and placed him in a garden, which was 
everywhere guarded in such a manner that an insect even could not 
enter it. He has several times tried to poison him, but the young 
man’s strength of constitution has baffled the effects of the poison, 
and the young lady, the princess, loves him as ardently as he loves 
her. It was a letter containing her sentiments that you bore to 
him, but the king got notice of it, and that was the reason the 
negro band set on you. He now has consulted with the wuzeer 
how he can put the young man to death, and the ungrateful 
wretch has consented to aid him, and this usurper will force his 
own daughter to slay the youth in his presence.” 

I shuddered while I heard this story, and begged the bearers to 
take me into the king’s presence, so as I should see the direful act. 
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They consented, and I was taken by them into a corner of the 

hall. There was the king seated on a throne, and there was the 
rincess with a naked sword in her hand. Then the king, who 

had ordered the cage containing the young prince to be brought 

into the hall, directed the slaves to open it and let the youth out. 

He made the princess go to him with the sword, but when she 

got rm she threw away the sword and rushed into his arms. Then 
e said: 

“To die thus from your hand I would be content. In you are 
concentrated all my hope and my desire.” 

The princess said : 

“Under the pretence of being your executioner, I have got per- 
mission to come here, and I am blessed with a sight of you.” 

Then the king was enraged, and turning to the wuzeer, who 
had been the contriver of the plot, said: 

“ What sight is this that you have brought me to look at?” 

Then he gave a sign to the woman’s servant, who took the 
princess into the woman’s seraglio. Then the wuzeer seized the 
sword and ran at the young prince to cut him down, when from 
one of the corners of the hall a person fired an arrow and struck 
the wuzeer in the forehead, and he fell down dead. 

The king ordered his slaves to take the young man in the cage 
again to the garden, and he himself went back to his palace. And 
when the bearers were taking me away, a man came up to them and 
told them to take me into the presence of the princess. She saw me, 
and instantly finding what a state I was in, sent for a doctor; and 
she told him that if by his care I should obtain the bath of re- 
covery, his reward would be great. Then the doctor was incessant 
in his attention to me, and I got well of the wounds, and on the 
fortieth day I made, according to the custom of the faithful, the 
bath of recovery. 

After this I was again brought into her presence, and she asked 
me if I was indeed quite restored to health, and I told her that, 
through the goodness she had shown me in procuring me such 
advice, I was now quite well. Then did she give me a robe of 
honour and twice the price of what I asked for the goods, and told 
me I might take my leave. Then sadly and solemnly I collected 
together all my domestics, and getting all ready for departure, I 
returned to this country. But I fixed upon this lonely spot for my 
residence, and I have dismissed every one of my agents, and kept 
a few chosen servants, and enjoined them to provide daily what- 
ever may be actually necessary for my subsistence without con- 
sulting me, and when I die they shall have all my possessions for 
their own, but for myself I shall have no care but the worship of 
my darling idol, the image I have made of the princess. 
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ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
V.—DECEMBER. 


SORROW AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE, 


THERE is something almost equally grotesque in the idea of joy at 
a sorrow-season, or sorrow at a period of festivity. Perhaps nothing 
ea out more prominently the difference of the French and 
English characters than the way in which the former nation kee 
Carnival. The Bal de ’Opéra at Paris, on the evening of Mardi 
Gras, actually begins at twelve o'clock midnight, when the great 
sorrow-season of the year has commenced; and Lent opens incon- 
gruously with the sounds of Strauss’s band, and the annual orgie of 
the Carnival Ball. The great period of our English festivity is, 
unquestionably, Christmas. Easter and Whitsuntide have their 
devotees, too; but we are essentially a home-loving, home-enjoying 
people, and the circled hearth at Yuletide is far more characteristic 
of the great body of the nation than the crowded London streets 
at Easter, or the country jaunt of Whitsuntide. The boys and 
girls are home from school; country cousins come turkey-laden up 


to London, or town acquaintance bear their oyster-barrels —_ to 
of 


the quiet country. Hearths re-echo, tables groan, and all te 
home-festivity as truly as the glee of the ancient Greek culminated 
in his theatre-going on the great Dionysiac Festival, or that of the 
modern Frenchman, is taken out in toe-twiddling at the Opera 
Ball. And terribly grotesque is it when the Christmas mirth is 
broken in upon by sickness or sorrow; when the “ dark unfeatured 
guest” sits unbidden at the table, or by the hearth; when there 
is no festivity, no gathering of friends—nothing to brighten up 
the shadowed home. © 

And yet how many such homes must there be every Cliristmas- 
tide! Look down the death-column of the Zimes, or the still 
less romantic pages of the Gazette, and see what death and poverty 
can do towards dimming the brightness of the Christmas hearth, 
and hushing its sound of merriment. 

Still on the whole the aggregate is happy. It is like looking 
up to the stars on a bright wintry night. There they shine, 
calmly and coldly, as when the patriarch read his fortunes of old 
in that blazoned Book of God. Suddenly from their bright ranks 
falls out the mysterious meteor. There is a momentary trail of 
brightness, like a memory of old happy days; and then all is 
darkness. A light has gone out in heaven somewhere, and yet 
we miss no orb from the constellations. 

So are life’s exceptional miseries merged in the rule of happiness. 
God is love, and the old benediction, “ Very good,” stands as the 
motto of His creation. 
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Hard indeed to read is the lesson of such exceptions; but that 
they have a lesson who dares doubt, any more than that the falling 
star has a mission? Not now, when the mirth of others js 
around us in terrible contrast, but by-and-bye, when the cloud 
has broken, and the rainbow spans our horizon once more, we 
shall learn how true the poet was when he wrote : 

Oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume a dark disguise. 
Mavrgice Daviss, 











VALE. 


VALE! they said it round the Roman’s grave, 
And we may say it still, 

While wave upon the swift sea follows wave, 
While cloud floats over hill. 

No word so fraught with sorrow or with bliss, 

Bitter as parting love, sweet as its kiss. 


Vale! where once the eagles over earth 
Forth from the Seven Hills flew, 

Stern thoughts and bloodstained memories have birth, 
As though war’s trumpets blew ; 

But on our ears that “ vale” seems to come, 

The one soft memory of strong, cruel Rome. 


Vale! Farewell! the song of every day 
If we could hear, would ring 
With this wild word, that all along life’s way 
Ever is echoing, 
And haunts our spirits, sounding near or far, 
The gay perfection of our joy to mar. 


As stars that follow stare, till all the heaven 
Burns with innumerous fires; 

So to our lives bright memories are given, 
Like unfulfilled desires 

That gently yearn, as yearns a tender bride, 

Yet sweetly ever are unsatisfied. 


Down life’s swift river swept along we leave 
The towers, the towns, the trees ; 

All things are changed but one—still, still we grieve, 
Drawn onward to those seas 

Over whose lucid waters ever swell 


Songs with a gladder burden than farewell. 
R. W. BappDELEY. 
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Book the Sebenth. 


TRENT. 


XIX. 


BROAD WINDSOR. 


THE king and his companions then rode on to Broad Windsor, 
and proceeded to the George, the only inn the place contained. 
Rice Jones was the name of the host, and he and his wife were 
well known to Colonel Wyndham, having been servants to his 
uncle, Sir Hugh Wyndham, of Pillesden. Charles was so well 

leased with their manner, and with the comfortable appearance 
of the inn, that he resolved to pass the night there, and bade the 
colonel secure all the best rooms in the house, which was done. 
All the party, indeed, were so wearied that they were enchanted 
at the prospect of a good night’s rest, but they did not obtain 
it, for late in the evening a troop of horse, which was marching 
to Lyme Regis, arrived in the town, and demanded quarters at 
the George. Poor Rice Jones humbly represented to them that 
all the rooms were engaged, but this did not satisfy the troopers. 
They insisted on being accommodated, and when Jones pro- 
tested it was quite out of his power to oblige them, they took 
complete possession of the lower part of the house, and made 
such a disturbance that the occupants of the rooms above could 
not obtain a wink of slumber. The noise was bad enough, but 
Charles and the others were not without apprehensions that the 
officer in command of the troop might compel them to appear 
before him. This danger, however, they escaped, owing to the 
— of Rice Jones and his wife, who answered for 
them. 

At daybreak, however, the reveillé was sounded, the troopers 
got upon their horses, and rode out of the town, and the inn 
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was left quiet. Before his departure, however, the officer made 
some further inquiries of Rice Jones as to his guests, and wished 
to know whither they were going, but this the host could not 
inform him. 

As it was quite certain that when the troopers arrived at Lyme 
Regis, they must learn that Macy had been in pursuit of the 
fugitive king, it would have been in the highest degree imprudent 
for his majesty and those with him to remain longer at Broad 
Windsor, and preparations were therefore made for immediate 
departure. 

uring breakfast, a consultation took place as to the best 
course to be pursued in the present state of affairs. Colonel 
Wyndham was clearly of opinion that it would be extremely 
hazardous for his majesty to attempt to embark from any part in 
Dorsetshire, so many forces being now drawn to the coast for 
the expedition to Jersey, and he besought him to return to Trent, 
and to remain there till some other plan could be devised for his 
escape. 
= Pillesden, the residence of my uncle, Sir Hugh Wyndhan, 
is close at hand,” continued the colonel; “and I would propose 
to your majesty to retreat there for a time, but I feel certain, 
after the recent occurrences, that the house will be strictly 
searched, and you might unhappily be discovered.” 

“No, I will not go to Pillesden,” said Charles. “I do not 
doubt the security of” Sir Hugh Wyndham’s house, but I would 
rather be with thee, Frank. I will return to Trent, and Care- 
less shall attend me as before.” 

“J am glad your majesty has so decided,” said the colonel. 
“If I may further advise I would propose that Harry Peters shall 
conduct fae Wilmot to the house of my friend, John Coventry, 
in Salisbury. He resides in the Cathedral Close; and Dr. 
Hinchman, one of the former prebends, lives with him. No 
man in the kingdom is more devoted to the royal cause than 
John Coventry, and he will not only be well able to advise how 
to procure a vessel for France, but will furnish any moneys 
that may be required.” 

“‘T like the plan,” said Lord Wilmot. “‘ When I have seen 
Mr. Coventry and consulted with him, I will send back Peters 
to Trent with all particulars. If I am obliged to write, my letter 
shall be rolled up like a bullet so that the messenger may swallow 
it, in case of need.” 

Here the conference ended. Soon afterwards the horses were 
brought round, and they set off—Rice Jones promising, if Cap- 
tain Macy should come to the inn, that he would give him a 
wrong direction. 
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The whole party rode together to within a few miles of Yeovil, 
where they separated—Lord Wilmot, attended by Harry Peters, 
roceeding to Sherborne, on the way to Salisbury; while the 


ing and his companions went on to Trent, and arrived there in 
perfect safety. 


XX. 


COLONEL ROBIN PHILIPS, OF MONTACUTE HOUSE. 


NorHine could be more agreeable to Charles, after the great 
fatigue he had undergone, than the repose he was able to enjoy 
for the next few days. But he then began to find his confine- 
ment irksome, despite the attentions shown him by Lady Wynd- 
ham and her daughter-in-law, and the agreeable companionship 
of the fair Juliana Coningsby. Harry Peters had not yet returned 
from Salisbury, and the king could not help fearing that Lord 
Wilmot had failed in obtaining Mr. Coventry’s assistance. Action, 
even attended by risk, suited Charles infinitely better than quietude, 
and he longed for something to do. Mr. Lead sat with him 
for several hours in each day, but he found the worthy man’s 
discourses intolerably tedious, and declared to Careless that he 
was becoming moped to death. 

Careless, on the contrary, found his stay at Trent far from 
disagreeable, and had no particular desire to incur fresh perils. 
Quite content to wait till a good chance of escape to France 
should offer, he saw difficulties in every plan that was puggested. 
He was so happy in the society of Juliana Coningsby, that he 
quite dreaded a separation from her. 

One day, when the young pair were strolling together in the 
garden, Mrs. Wyndham came forth to inform them that Harr 
Peters had just returned from Salisbury, accompanied by Colonel 
Robin Philips. Upon this Careless hastened to the yard, and 
found Colonel Wyndham conversing with a tall, strongly-built 
man of soldier-like aspect and bearing. This was Colonel Robin 
Philips, of Montacute House, grandson of Sir Edward Philips, 
formerly Master of the Rolls. ‘Though not handsome the colonel 
had a manly, expressive countenance. Harry Peters was leading 
the horses to the stable, but stopped for a moment to salute 
Careless, who was then introduced to Colonel Philips, with whom 
he shook hands heartily. 

At this juncture, a lattice window, looking upon the yard, was 
opened, and a voice called out: 

“Robin! Robin! come up to me instantly.” 


“Tis the king!” cried Colonel Philips. 
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And he in doffed his broad-leaved feathered hat, and 
ully ey. Charles, whom he perceived at the window. 

“Come up to me instantly, Robin,” vociferated the king. “I 
am all impatience to talk to thee. Come with him!” he added 
to the others. 

Thus summoned they all repaired to the king’s chamber. 
Charles embraced Colonel Philips as he entered, “and clapped 
him warmly on the shoulder. 

“T am the better pleased to see thee, Robin, because I did not 
expect thee,” he said. “ How didst thou learn I was here?” 

“From John Coventry, my liege,” replied Colonel Philips. 
“T have of late been in Salisbury, and on Lord Wilmot’s arrival 
Mr. Coventry sent for me, knowing my anxious desire to serve 
your majesty, and after conferring with him, I immediately pro- 
ceeded to Southampton, and succeeded in hiring a ship.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Charles, joyfully. 

“ Pardon me, sire, I have raised your expectations too highly. 
Soon after I had concluded an arrangement with the skipper, the 

vessel I had hired was pressed to transport troops to Jersey.” 

“Then you have failed?” cried Charles. 

“So far, my liege. But I do not regret the failure, for I 
have since discovered that all vessels from Southampton are now 
stopped at Calshot Castle, and again at Hurst Castle, and the 
passengers strictly examined, so that the risk to your majesty 
would have been very great.” 

“Discovery would have been almost certain,” observed Colonel 
Wyndham. “’T will be best that your majesty should embark 
from some small port on the Sussex coast, where the vessels are 
not watched.” 

“ Exactly my opinion,” said Colonel Philips. “ With the 
assistance of my friend Colonel George Gunter, of Rackton, near 
Chichester, I feel confident I shall ‘be able to hire a vessel at 
Little Hampton or Shoreham. Before taking this step, however, 
I deemed it necessary to consult your majesty, and have come 
hither for that purpose.” 

“ Colonel Gunter, of course, can be relied upon, or you would 
not “Hie pose him,” observed Charles. 

e is thoroughly loyal, exceedingly active, and will spare no 
pains,” said Colonel Philips. 

“From my own personal knowledge, my liege, I can confirm 
this description of George Gunter,” added Careless. “ Your 
majesty may depend upon 1 his fidelity.” 

“Then I place myself in his hands. Make any arrangement 
with him you please.” 


“Since your majesty approves the plan, I will set out for 


Rackton forthwith.” 
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“ Nay, thou shalt not depart to-day, Robin,” cried the king. 
“To-morrow will be quite time enough. I must have some 
further talk with thee. The sight of thy honest face clieers me. 
Thou shalt lodge in my room.” 

“ Nay, your majesty shall not be put to inconvenience. I can 
find him a room,” remarked Colonel Wyndham. 

It was then arranged that Colonel Philips should remain at 
Trent till the following day. His company was a t pleasure 
to the king, and helped to dissipate the ennui under which his 
majesty had been labouring of late. They had some further 
discussion as to the heist embarkation from the Sussex coast, 
and the more he considered the plan the better the king liked it. 

That night, Charles supped with the family party in the 
dining-room, Colonel Philips, of course, being present, and the 
improvement in his majesty’s spirits was noticed by all the ladies. 
Supper was just over when Harry Peters rushed into the room, 
with a very anxious countenance, and said that Mr. Meldrum and 
some of the villagers—notorious fanatics—were coming to search 
the house ieneothanelY. They had witnessed Colonel Philips’s 
arrival, and felt certain he was the king—the report of his 
majesty’s death at Worcester having been authoritatively con- 
tradicted. 

On this alarming intelligence, Charles immediately hurried 
up-stairs to conceal himself in the secret closet, while Colonel 
Philips and Careless followed more leisurely, and sat down in the 
king’s room. The searchers were not long in making their ap- 
poeaees and Mr. Meldrum demanded that Charles Stuart should 

e delivered up to them. 

Colonel Wyndham answered them courteously. 

“You shall see the gentleman who arrived here to-day, and 
judge for yourselves whether he is Charles Stuart.” 

With this, he conducted them to the room up-stairs. It was 
illumined by a lamp, which showed them the two gentlemen seated 
near a table. Both arose on the entrance of the party, and 
saluted Mr. Meldrum. 

“You have seen me before, I doubt not, reverend sir,” observed 
Careless, respectfully; “ because I regularly attend your church, 
and have profited much by your discourses.” 

“Truly, I have seen you, sir,” replied the minister, “and have 
been much pleased by your devout manner and attention. I 
have, also, bode well pleased to find that Mistress Juliana 


Coningsby has become a convert—peradventure, on your per- 
suasion. I begin to think we are mistaken,’ he added to those 
with him. “This is a person of middle age, whereas Charles 
Stuart, as ye wot, is designated the Young M: 


an.” 
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“This gentleman is Captain Copthorne,” said Careless, « a 


staunch Republican and a Puritan.” 

“ That is how I should describe myself, if called upon,” said 
the so-called Captain Copthorne, with a courteous bow. “I am 
neither a fugitive prince, nor a malignant.” 

“The assurance is sufficient, captain,” rejoined the minister. 
“We have been labouring under a grievous error,” he added to 
the zealots with him, “and have no further business here.” 

As he turned to depart, he perceived Juliana standing at the 
back, and said to her in a low tone: 

“Ere long, I hope I may have the happy privilege of uniting 
you to one who deserves you.” 

Juliana blushed deeply. Without waiting for a reply, Mr. 
Meldrum and his company went down-stairs, and were shown 
out of the house by Harry Peters. When the details of the 
incident were related to the king, they caused him a good deal 
of amusement. 

Promising to return to Trent as soon as any arrangement had 
been made, through the instrumentality of Colonel Gunter, for 
the hire of a vessel, Colonel Philips, next morning, took leave 
of his majesty, and set out for Chichester, attended by the 
faithful Harry Peters. 


XXI. 


HOW THE KING LEFT TRENT. 


A week elapsed, and Colonel Philips had not returned, nor 
had any tidings been received from him. The king’s life differed 
very little from that of a prisoner who enjoyed certain privileges, 
and whose friends were permitted to visit him. However, he no 
longer felt impatient, because he knew that every effort was being 
made for his deliverance. He did not read much, though Colonel 
Wyndham possessed a good library, which might have proved a 
great resource to him, had he been of a studious turn, but he 
occupied himself in various ways, and not unfrequently cooked 
his own dinner. In this self-imposed task he was assisted by 
Careless, and they flattered themselves they achieved great success 
in their little dinners. It is quite certain, however, that these 
repdsts would not have been half so good as they were, if the 
chief part of the work had not been done in the kitchen. Mr. 
Langton used generally to dine with them, and thought the 
repasts inimitable; but then, perhaps, he was no judge. No 
more troopers appeared, for ever since Juliana’s conversion, Mr. 
Meldrum had thrown a protecting wing over the house. The 
inmates were no more disturbed by fanatical and inquisitive 


villagers. 
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Such was pretty nearly the daily routine at Trent durin 
Charles’s enforced sojourn there. That it was enforced wi 
account for his not being entirely happy. 

At length the welcome summons came. Altogether, Charles 
had been a fortnight at Trent, when late in the evening of the 
5th of October, Golonel Philips, accompanied by Harry Peters, 
returned from his mission. He had been at Rackton, and had 
consulted with Colonel Gunter, who expressed the most earnest 
desire to serve his majesty, and had used his best endeavours to 
hire a vessel at Little Hampton, but had failed, after spending 
some days in fruitless negotiation. He and Colonel Philips had 
since proceeded to Shoreham, and had seen a certain Captain 
Nicholas Tattersall—a very honest fellow, and an undoubted 
Royalist, though passin for a Roundhead—with whom there 
seemed every prospect of” coming to terms. 

“T left Colonel Gunter at Brightelmstone, in Sussex, my 
liege,” pursued Philips, “ which is only a few miles from Shore- 
ham, and he will remain there till he has concluded an arrange- 
ment with Tattersall. When the affair is settled as satisfactorily 
as I believe it will be, he will come to Heale House, near 
Salisbury, and I have ventured to promise that he will find your 
majesty and Lord Wilmot there. Heale House, which is a very 
retired place, is the residence of Mrs, Hyde, a widow gentle- 
woman, and as faithful to the royal cause as loyalty can make 
her. The house is large, and the widow keeps up a good esta- 
blishment, so that she can accommodate any number of guests. 
I have known Mrs. Hyde intimately for many years, and do 
not know a better or kinder-hearted woman—or one more 
hospitable. She will consider it a duty, as it will be her pride 
and pleasure, to place her house at your majesty’s disposal—so 
you need have no hesitation in going thither.” 

“T shall put Mrs. Hyde’s frospitality pretty severely to the 
test, for we shall form a large party,” observed Charles. 

“‘ She will be delighted to receive your majesty and all your 
retinue,” said Colonel Philips. 

Arrangements were then made that Charles should set out for 
Heale on the following morning, accompanied by all those who 
had attended him on his expedition to Charmouth. Before his 
departure he tock a kindly leave of Mrs. Wyndham and Lady 

yndham, thanking them warmly for their attention to him, and 
showing the utmost respect to the old lady. From Mr. Langton 
he received a blessing. Nor did he neglect to thank the servants 
who had contributed so materially to his comfort. 

Having bidden a grateful farewell to all, he mounted his 
horse, and Juliana, who was delighted with the idea of another 
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expedition, took her accustomed seat on the pillion behind him. 
Besides the king and his fair companion, the party included 
Colonel Wyndham and Careless, and their new ally, Colonel 
Philips, and they were followed by the faithful Harry Peters. 
While ing through the gate Charles looked back, and saw 
old Lady Wyndham, with her daughter-in-law and Mr. Langton, 
standing at the door gazing after him, and waved his hand to 
them, He also noticed a group of women-servants collected 
near the entrance to the kitchen. 

By starting at an early hour, Colonel Wyndham hoped to 
escape observation, but he was disappointed. Mr. Meldrum was 
watching them from the churchyard, and seemed astonished at 
the number of the party. Thinking to remove his suspicions, 
Careless stopped to say a few words to him, and told him they 
were going to by ago But the minister had some doubts, 
and being struck by Charles’s appearance, he got some of the 
villagers to follow the party. 

Meantime, the king and his retinue proceeded slowly through 
the village, as if they had no desire for concealment. In another 
minute the house was hidden from view by the tall elm-trees, 
and Charles saw no more of it. 

Their road led over the heights of Rowbarrow to Sandford 
Orcas. They then climbed a steep hill, and were crossing Hore- 
thorne Down, when they heard shouts behind them, and saw 
that they were followed by a band of peasants mounted on 
ragged steeds. 

Among this troop Colonel Wyndham at once recognised 
certain fanatical villagers from Trent, who had made themselves 
prominent on recent occasions, and his first impulse was to wait 
for their coming up, and chastise them, but on second thoughts 
he deemed it prudent to send Harry Peters to confer with 
them, while he and the others rode on. 

This was done, and the party had not reached the little village 
of Charleton Horethorne, when Harry Peters galloped back, and 
told them, with a laugh, that he had managed to get rid of the 
enemy. By what device he accomplished this he did not explain, 
nor did the colonel inquire. 

It was a fine bright October day, and the autumnal tints of 
the foliage were glorious. Skirting Charleton Hill, they passed 
North Cheriton, and proceeded through a wide and fertile valley 
on the picturesque banks of the little river Cale, to Wincanton, 
but they did not halt at this picturesque old town, their purpose 
being to dine at the George, at Mere, in Wiltshire—Dick Cheverel, 
the landlord of that excellent hostel, being well known to Colonel 
Philips as a perfectly honest fellow and a Royalist. There they 
knew they would be well entertained and run no risk. 
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XXII. 


HOW THEY DINED AT THE GEORGE AT MERE; AND HOW THE HOST RELATED 
HIS DREAM. 


ON arriving at Mere, they alighted at the George, which 
turned out quite as comfortable as it had been represented. Dick 
Cheverel, the host, a stout, good-humoured personage, sat at the 
head of the table, chatting with them very cheerfully. 

The king took a place near the bottom of the table, but 
Juliana sat beside the host, who was very attentive to her. 
During a pause, Colonel Wyndham inguired of Cheverel if he 
had any news ? 

“Little that I care to relate,” replied Dick. “Since the 
disaster at Worcester, I have heard nothing that gives me satis- 
faction. Fifteen hundred men have been shipped to Jersey and 
Guernsey to subjugate those faithful islands. But I am told that 
the men of Westminster are in great perplexity, for they cannot 
conceive what has become of the king.” 

“ Most likely his majesty is in London and in disguise,” re- 
marked Colonel Philips. 

“That is the general opinion, but it is not mine,” said Dick. 
“Several houses, I understand, have been searched; but the 
searchers were not likely to find him.” 

“Why do you feel so confident on the point ?” asked Juliana. 


“ Because I firmly believe he is in France,” replied Dick. “‘At 


the very moment we are now. talking of him, I am persuaded he 
is at the great palace of the Louvre, seated between his mother, 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, and his royal brother the 
Duke of York.” 

“ Would to heaven it were true!” exclaimed Juliana. 

“Tt must be true, for I have dreamed it thrice,” said Dick. 

“Is that all your authority ?” cried Juliana, smiling. 

“What better authority would you have, fair mistress?” he 
rejoined. “ [ll tell you a singularthing. A rebel officer who 
fought at Worcester came to the George the day before yester- 
day, and said to me, ‘l’ve had a remarkable dream, landlord, 
and it quite haunts me. I’ve dreamt that Charles Stuart is 
concealed in a house at Trent, in Somerset. I shéuld know the 
house,’ he continued, ‘for it has a great patch of trees near it.’ ” 

“That was very odd !” exclaimed Juliana, 

“So I told him, and the idiot might have gone to Trent, if I 
had not recounted my thrice-repeated dream to him. When he 
had heard my relation he gave up all intention of searching 
for the king.” 
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Everybody laughed, but the host maintained a grave face. 

“You are a sly fellow, Dick,” exclaimed Colonel Wyndham. 

When his services were no longer required at the upper end 
of the table, the host came and sat down by the king. Filling 
a couple of glasses to the brim with sack, he said: 

“ Are you a friend to Czsar ?” 

“ Ay, that I am,” replied Charles. “As much Cesar’s friend 
as thou art.” 

“Then here’s a health to King Charles !” cried the loyal host, 
rising as he spoke. “If his majesty is not on the other side of 
the water, and safe from his enemies, let us hope he soon will be !” 

The toast was enthusiastically drunk by all the gentlemen 
present, who rose at the bidding of the host. 

Shortly afterwards the party again rose, but this time it was 
to take their departure, for though the wine was very good they 
could not make a long sitting. 

After assisting Juliana toher seat on the pillion, Dick said to 
the king, in a low voice: 

“Forgive me, sire, if I have presumed too much. I knew you 
from the first, and could not repress my feelings. May my dream 
soon become a reality !” 

While riding out of Mere, they gazed at the fine old church 
with its lofty tower, at the ancient market-house, and at the lofty 
mound on which were some vestiges of a castle, built in the 
reign of Henry III. When they had quitted the little town, 
the most striking object was a precipitous hill, about two miles 
distant, known as Whitesheet Camp. 

After crossing a wild and bleak waste full of earthworks, 
they reached Hindon, and then passed over downs, guarded by 
hills crowned by camps through Chilmark and Great Teffont, 
and through the old forest of Grovely, to Wishford. 

From Grovely Hill, on which are the remains of an ancient 
British town, they obtained a fine view of Salisbury Plain, with 
the lofty spire of the cathedral in the distance. Evening was 
coming on as they took their way across part of the plain, and 
the numerous barrows near which they rode, tinged by the 
radiance of the declining sun, had a very striking effect. But as 
soon as the sun had set, the picture became cold and grey, 
awakening a train of melancholy thoughts. The air, likewise, 
began to feel cold, so they quickened their pace, and soon after- 


wards arrived at their destination. 
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XXII. 


HEALE HOUSE, 


HEA.E Hovse was a large stone structure, with square turrets 
at the corners, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Avon. 

Colonel Phili s had ridden on from Wishford to announce 
the approach of the party, so that when they arrived Mrs. 
Hyde came forth with her brother-in-law, Mr. Frederick Hyde, 
to give them welcome. 

hough Mrs. Hyde cannot be described as young, she was 
still very handsome, and being rich, it is somewhat surprising 
that she still remained a widow. In the presence of her ser- 
vants, who were drawn up at the door, she took care that not 
a look or gesture should betray her knowledge of the king, 
though she recognised him the moment she beheld him. Her 
chief attentions were bestowed upon Juliana, to whom she seemed 
to take a great fancy. 

All the guests were quickly conducted to their rooms by the 
chamberlain, but that dacclatentiog personage, not having re- 
ceived special orders from his mistress, and judging merely from 
personal appearance, assigned a very small room to his majesty. 

About two hours later the whole party was assembled at 
supper in a large room panelled with wal and adorned with 
portraits of the Hyde family. - The season was now sufficiently 
advanced to make a fire desirable, and the logs blazing on the 
hearth gave the room a very cheerful look. The repast was 
excellent and abundant, and the guests, whose awe had been 
sharpened by the keen air of Salisbury Plain, did ample justice 
to it. Hitherto, as we have said, Mrs. Hyde had acted with 
the greatest discretion, but she was now so transported with 
delight by seeing the king seated at her board that she could 
scarcely contain herself. Some excellent trout from the Avon 
were served, and she took care he had one of them. <A 
roast bustard happened to be among the dishes—for that 
almost extinct bird then abounded on Salisbury Plain and the 
adjoining downs — and observing that the king seemed pleased 
with the dish, she ordered the carver to take him some more 
slices from the breast, with plenty of sauce. Subsequently, she 
sent him a couple of larks, though the others had only one each, 
and she quite surprised the butler by drinking to her humble 
guest in a glass of malvoisie, and sending him a silver flagon 
full of the same wine. After supper, Mr. Frederick i a 
lawyer, who eventually rose to be Chief Justice of the King’s 


Bench, had a long discourse with the king, not in the slightest 
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degree ——s who he was, and was astonished at the young 
man’s quickness and wit. Among the guests was Dr. Henchman, 
a prebend of Salisbury, who had come over to Heale on that 
day, but without acquainting the widow with the real object of 
his visit, which was to deliver a message to the king from Lord 
Wilmot. Observing the utmost caution, Dr. Mensibhen waited 
till Charles retired to his own room, and then had a private 
conference with him there. Let us state that after the Restora- 
tion Dr. Henchman was created Bishop of Salisbury, and in 
1663 was translated to the see of London. ? 

Next morning Mrs. Hyde found an opportunity of siding a 
few words in private to the king during a stroll which they 
took together in the garden. 

“J find I was very indiscreet last night,” she said. “I 
allowed my loyalty to carry me too far, and have awakened the 
suspicions of my servants. To prevent any ill consequences, 
your majesty must apparently take leave this morning, but -you 
can return privately at night, when I will have a safe hiding- 
place prepared for you. Then there will be no risk, for the 
servants will not be aware that you are in the house.” 

Charles entirely approved of the plan, but hoped he should not 
have to trouble her long, as he expected to receive an early 
communication from Colonel Gunter. 

“] will go to Stonehenge this morning,” he said. “If Colonel 
Gunter should arrive, send him on to me there. In that case, I 
shall not return. If he comes not, you will see me again.” 

“ And the hiding-place shall be ready; but I sincerely trust 
your majesty may not require it.” 

“TI hope so too,” rejoined Charles. “ But there is no certainty 
of my departure.” 

They then proceeded towards the house, but had not gone 
far when they met Dr. Henchman coming towards them. 

“T am about to return to Salisbury immediately,” he said. 
“ Has your majesty any message for Lord Wilmot? I am sure 
to find him with Mr. John Coventry.” 

“Tell him to meet me at Stonehenge,” replied Charles. “ He 
must come prepared for a ride to the Sussex coast.” 

“] will tell him exactly what you say, my liege,” rejoined 
Dr. Henchman. 

‘Perhaps he may bring me news,” said the king. “ Perhaps 
I may have news to give him. In any case, let him be prepared.” 

“Heaven protect your majesty!” exclaimed Dr. Henchman. 
‘‘T trust your deliverance is at hand !” 

With a profound obeisance he departed, and Charles and 
Mrs. Hyde returned to the house. 

The king found his attendants in the hall, and at once com- 
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municated his intentions to them. After breakfast the whole 
party took leave of Mrs. Hyde and her brother-in-law, mounted 
their horses, and set off apparently for Salisbury. 


XXIV. 


HOW CHARLES ENCOUNTERED DESBOROUGH ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


AFTER riding for a short distance along the banks of the 

_ Avon, the party separated, Colonel Philips and Colonel Wynd- 

ham proceeding towards Salisbury in the expectation of meeting 

Lord Wilmot, and perhaps Colonel Gunter; and the king and 

his fair companion, attended by Careless, shaping their course in 

the direction of Stonehenge, which was fixed as the general 
lace of rendezvous. 

Salisbury Plain has a charm of its own, which those who rode 
across it on that fine October morning fully experienced. Juliana 
was enchanted with the strange novelty of the scene, and allowed 
her gaze to wander over the apparently boundless expanse of 
turf. Not a tree could be seen—not a solitary cottage—not a 
shed—the undulating surface of the plain being only broken 
by the numerous barrows, that seemed to have been heaved 
up from the sod like gigantic mole-hills. Here and there a 
shepherd, looking grey as the turf itself, and tending a flock of 
sheep, could be distinguished. A singular cluster of sepulchral 
tumuli attracted them, and they spent some little time in examin- 
ing the group. On coming forth from among the barrows they 
aroused a flock of bustards, and watched them scud swiftly over 
= plain, hallooing after them, and almost tempted to give them 
chase. 

So occupied were they with the bustards that they did not 
perceive till they turned that a strong regiment of horse was 
advancing across the plain. Deeming a bold course the safest, 
Charles rode straight on, and Careless kept by his side. To ride 
through the ranks of the enemy was certainly a daring thing to 
do, but the perfect confidence with which the action was per- 
formed insured its success. The men looked sternly at them, but 
discovering nothing suspicious in their manner, allowed them to 
pass on. ‘The danger, however, was not over. Behind the rear 
guard rode the commander of the regiment—a heavy, ungainly, 
sullen-looking personage, but richly accoutred. With him was an 
orderly. 

" "Tis Old Noll’s brother-in-law, Desborough!’ whispered 
Careless. 

“T know him,” replied the king. “ Heaven grant he may not 
know me!” 
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Desborough, it appeared, did not mean to let them pass un- 
questioned. Reining in his steed, he signed to them to stop. 
At the same time the orderly drew his sword, and called out, in 
an authoritative voice : 

“ Stand! Major-General Desborough, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of the West, would speak with you.” 

Uncovering at this address, both of them remained stationary. 

Desborough bent his lowering brows upon them, and fixed his 
eye upon the king. Charles, however, did not quail beneath his 
searching glance. 

“Look at that man, Colville,” said Desborough. “Look at 
him well. Hast seen him before ?” 

“T do not think so, general,” replied the orderly. “Yet the 
face seems familiar to me.” 

It was an anxious moment, for Desborough’s brow grew darker, 
but Juliana interposed. 

“ You cannot have seen my husband before, general,” she cried : 
“ unless you have been to Salisbury, for he has never been further 
from the city than Amesbury, whither we are going now.” 

“Ts the young man thy husband?” demanded Desborough, in 
a tone that implied some doubt. “ Attempt not to deceive me.” 

“We have been married a twelvemonth,” she replied. “ And 
not for a single hour have we been separated since we became 
man and wife.” 

“'That’s much to say,” remarked Desborough. 

“ But there are plenty of persons who can testify to the truth 
of the statement. y brother, Amyas will tell you that Orlando 
Jermyn—that’s my husband’s name—and his wife are accounted 
the happiest couple in Sarum.” 

“Since you are so well satisfied I will not say you might have 
made a better choice,” observed Desborough. “ But I think your 
husband may esteem himself lucky.” 

“He tells me so repeatedly,” she replied; “and I am bound to 
believe him. Have you any more questions to ask me ?” 

Desborough looked again searchingly at Charles, but perceiving 
no change in his demeanour, and noticing, moreover, that the 
others seemed quite unconcerned, he signed to them to go on. 
The orderly sheathed his sword. 

Respectfully saluting the major-general, Charles and his 
attendant proceeded quietly on their way. After a brief colloquy 
with the orderly, piiemal moved on, to Juliana’s great relief. 

“ At last he is gone!” she exclaimed. “ Did I not act my part 
bravely ?” 

“ Admirably,” replied Charles. “ You have saved me from the 
greatest peril in which I have yet been placed. Desborough, I 
could plainly see, suspected me. But you puzzled him.” 
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Halting near a barrow, they watched the regiment as long as 
it remained in sight. They then rode on towards Stonehenge, 
which loomed in the distance. 


XXV. 


THE PARTING AT STONEHENGE. 


THERE stand those grey mysterious circles of stones, that for 
centuries have braved the storms that have beaten upon the wide 
dreary plain on which they have been placed—none can tell how, 
or when. There they stand—stern, solemn, hoar, crusted with 
lichens, incomprehensible, enigmatical as the Sphinx; muttering 
tales of days forgotten, and of a people whose habits, customs, and 
creed, are no longer understood. So strange and mysterious are 
the old stones, that no wonder the wildest fables have been told of 
them. Some have thought the pile was reared by magic art, 
others have deemed it the work of the Evil One, intended by him 
as a temple where, unhallowed rites might be practised. But by 
whatever giant hands the mighty pile was reared, in whatever 
age and for whatever purpose—hallowed, or unhallowed—whether 
as an altar for human sacrifice, as a court of justice, or as a place 
of execution, all is now dim conjecture. There the huge stones 
stand as of yore, but their history is clean forgotten. 

Though a couple of centuries are little in the history of Stone- 
henge, a great change has taken place since Charles visited the 
wondrous monument. A change for the worse. The mighty 
stones are there, but the aspect of the spot is altered. The 
genius of solitude that brooded over the pile has fled—fled with 
the shy bustard that once haunted its mystic circles, and with 
the ravens that perched on the stones. The wide rolling surface 
of the plain was then wholly uncultivated. Nothing was te be 
seen except the clustering barrows, and the banks that marked 
what is now called, with what truth we know not, a Roman 
cursus. 

Charles approached the pile by an avenue edged by grassy 
banks, gazing with wonder, not unmixed with awe, at the gigantic 
circles. As he rode slowly on he came to a single upright stone, 
and paused to look at it. 

Familiar with the legends of the spot, Careless informed the 
king that the stone was called “ The i riar’s Heel.” 


“The tale runs,” he said, “that while the Evil One was 
engaged in constructing these mysterious circles, a friar passed by, 
and was indiscreet enough to make some disparaging remark upon 
the works. Having done so, he fled. The Demon, in a rage, 
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hurled a huge e stone at him, and grazed his heel, but did not 
—_ him. ‘There stands the stone, deeply plunged i in the earth, 
rove the truth of the legend.” 

ioe through the outer circle of smaller stones, they dis- 
mounted, and fastening up their horses to an obelisk-shaped 
fragment, surveyed the mighty ruin, examining the trilithons 
and monoliths. 

“There is a superstition,” observed Careless, “that these stones 
cannot be counted alike twice.” 

“T have heard it,” replied Charles; “ and I remember what Sir 
Philip Sydney says on the subject : 


Near Wilton sweet huge heaps of stones are found, 
But so confused, that neither any eye 

Can count them just, nor reason reason try 

What force them brought to so unlikely ground. 


“Let us make the attempt. “Twill serve to pass the time till 
our friends arrive. Do you think you can count them?” he said 
to Juliana. 

“T will try, my liege,” she replied. ‘ Where shall I begin ?” 

“ With the altar-stone,” replied Charles. 

Juliana then commenced her t: ask, going carefully through the 
different circles, and not pausing till she reached the last. stone. 

“ How many do you make them ?” asked Charles. 

“‘ Seventy-seven,” she replied. 

“ My reckoning agrees with yours,” cried Careless, who had 
followed her. 

“So far good,” observed Charles. “ But you have not included 
the recumbent “slaughtering stone’ near the entrance, nor the 
‘Friar’s Heel’ in the avenue, nor the two small stones near the 
earthen bank. Those will increase the number to eighty-ore. 
Now for the second trial. Start from this stone.” 

Very carefully Juliana performed her task. When she had 
reached the altar-stone, a smile lighted up her charming counte- 
nance, and she exclaimed joy ously : 

“Seventy-seven! I have counted the stones alike twice—and 
disproved the fable.” 

After congratulating her on her success, Charles observed : 

“I wonder whether a loving pair were ever betrothed at this 
altar ?” 

The significance given to the words, and the look that accom- 
panied them, made Juliana cast down her eyes. 

“Tis strauge that the same thought should have occurred 
to me,” remarked Careless. “ How say you, sweetheart ?” he 
continued, taking Juliana’s hand. “ Shall we plight our vows 
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here, in his majesty’s presence? You know that duty calls me 
hence, and that I may be long detained in France. Let me 
feel certain I shall not lose you.” 

“You need not doubt me, Careless,” she rejoined, tenderly. 
“ T shall ever be constant to you.” 

They then bent before the king, and Careless, still holding her 
hand, exclaimed : 

“ Bear witness, sire, that I solemnly plight my faith to Juliana 
Coningsby.” 

“ And I as solemnly plight my faith to William Careless,” she 
added. 

“TI cannot pronounce a benediction upon you,” said Charles, 
“But I can bear witness to your betrothal. May your union 
ran take place; and when it does take place, may you be 
1a , ‘wa 

4 betrothed pair had just risen, when the trampling of 
horse was heard. 

“They come! they come!” exclaimed the king, joyously. 
“You were only just in time.” 

And he hastened to the entrance of the pile. 

When he reached the outer circle he perceived Lord Wilmot, 
accompanied by Colonel Wyndham and Colonel Philips, gallop- 
ing towards the spot. With them was a fourth rion whom 
he doubted not was Colonel Gunter. 

In another minute the party came up, sprang from their steeds, 
and advanced towards the king, who could not fail to read good 
news in their countenances. 

“Welcome, my lord! thrice welcome!” he cried to Lord 
Wilmot. 

“ Yes, I bring you good news, my liege,” replied his lordship. 
*¢ But it is for Colonel Gunter to tell it.” 

Colonel Gunter was then presented to the king,’ and: after 
making a profound obeisance, said: 

“Your majesty will be pleased to hear that I have succeeded 
in hiring a vessel at en to transport you to Dieppe. She 
is only sixty tons, but a good, stout, well-built bark, and her 
master, Nicholas Tattersall, is perfectly honest and loyal. The 
vessel is laden with sea-coal, and bound fer Poole, and Tattersall 
will at first stand for the Isle of Wight, but when he has been 
out at sea for a few hours he will alter his course, and make 
for the French coast. The skipper will be ready to sail as soon 
as your majesty and your companions reach Shoreham. With 
your permission I will attend you thither.” 

“This is good news indeed !’’ cried Charles, transported with 
delight. “ All my difficulties and dangers seem now at an end.” 
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“The only difficulties and dangers your majesty kas to appre- 
hend may occur during our journey to Shoreham,” observed 
Colonel Gunter. “ But I trust we shall avoid them all.” 


“Yes, sire, I firmly believe the worst is past,” said Colonel 
Wyndham, “Providence, who has hitherto watched over you, 


will guard you on your journey, and bring you safely to the 


coast. You need not fear the repetition of such an untoward 
circumstance as took place at Lyme. Would I could see you 
embark, but I should only endanger you if I went with you!” 

“No, thou hast done enough, Frank,”’ cried the king, patting 
him affectionately on the shoulder—“ far more than I ever shall 
be able to requite. We must part here—not for:long, I trust. 
Thou shalt lend me thy horse, and take that which I have 
ridden. He will bear thee and Juliana back to Trent. Fail not 
to give my adieux to thy most amiable wife, and to thy venerated 
mother, whom I love as a son !” 

He then turned to Juliana, and found that her bright eyes 
were dimmed. She had just parted with Careless. 

‘** Be of good cheer,” he said. “I promise you he shall soon 
return.” 

“‘ Your majesty, I fear, promises more than you can perform,” 
she sighed. “ But 1 will hope for the best.” | 

‘*¢T cannot thank you sufficiently for all you have done for me,” 
he said. ‘ But you will always have a place next to Jane Lane 
in my regard. How I shall prosper when I have lost you both 
Heaven only knows. Farewell !” 


He then pressed her hand to his lips, and springing on the steed 
from which Colonel Wyndham had just dismounted, he cailed to 
the others to join him, and was soon afterwards seen careering at 


their head across Salisbury Plain. 
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